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A “HOG-KILLING x’ LIKE THIS MEANS PROSPERITY. 


HE SOUTH is an ideal country for the raising of hogs. There is 
T no good reason why every pound of pork, lard and bacon con- 
sumed in the cotton-growing States should not be grown on South- 
ern farms. Yet, right now, when Southern farmers are engaged in an 
effort to bring up the price of cotton to a fair figure, there are thou- 
Sands and thousands of cotton growers who feel themselves almost 
compelled to sell their cotton as soon as it is ginned to pay—along with 
Other “supplies’”—for Western bacon and lard that they could have 
raised themselves for half what it cost them. All these cotton-grow- 
ers are not ‘“shiftless, incompetent negroes,’’ either. Lots of white 
men are among them—men who knew better and could have done 
better if they had only been willing to make a little extra effort last 
year to buy some pigs and to provide feed for them. 

It may seem ungracious to remind the farmer who now faces a big 
store bill, and who has to rush his cotton to market and thus get less 
than its real value for it, so that he can pay this store bill, of this 
fact; but we certainly hope that no reader of The Progressive Farmer 
will be in this condition another year. There is no legitimate excuse 
for our dependence upon other sections for so large a part of our sup- 
ply of hog products; and it is a reflection upon the thrift and business 
ability of Southern farmers as a class every time a car-load of Western 
bacon or hams or lard is shipped into the South. It is a reflection, 
too, upon the thrift and business ability of the individual farmer every 
time he carries back home with him from the store a piece of high- 
Priced Western bacon or a bucket of high-priced Western lard. 

We here in the South can raise just as good hogs as can the farm- 
ers of any section, and, if we provide for them a supply of pasture 
crops—winter and summer,—we can raise them at probably a smaller 
Cost per pound than can the farmers of any other section. 
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Let’s do it! Right now is the time to begin to insure next year’s 
supply of pork. Get some pigs now, plant some winter pasture crops, 
and get down to business. Let’s not have another fall come and find 
us in debt for products ‘we could have raised for half of what we had to 
pay the store-keeper for them. 
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i Prof. Massey’s 
Editorial Page 


“On my sandy soil corn fires badly.’”’ You will 
never have any trouble from corn firing if you 
always have a good growth of crimson clover to 
turn under for corn. Corn fires from lack of 
organic decay in the soil. 














“Some say that it will damage the soil to clear 
the trees off while the sap is up. Is this true?’’ 
No it is not true. These notions get handed 
down from one to another and are believed with- 
out any reference to facts. 





“Will cutting tops a joint above the ear in- 
jure corn?” Topping corn and stripping the 
blades will shorten the corn crop as much as the 
fodder is worth. This has been proved a number 
of times at different Southern experiment sta- 
tions. 





“Will it do to put an acre of Spanish peanuts 
into one stack? The crows damage the small 
shocks so badly.’’ Better ask some one who has 
tried it. Perhaps some of our readers can say. 
I grow peanuts only for home use, and always 
put them in small shocks. If left to wilt before 
putting in a large stack they might get discolor- 
ed, I would think. 





Several want to sow wheat after cowpeas and 
talk about turning them under. Do not do this, 
for turning under the peas at this late season 
will prevent getting the land in good order for 
wheat. You will make more wheat on a well 
disked pea stubble than if you turn under the 
peas and at the same time you will sacrifice a 
lot of valuable feed. 





“Do you think natural phosphoric rock avail- 
able on rye and cowpea fallow? Is it well to use 
it on the land deficient in humus?’’ The phos- 
phate rock when finely pulverized is a good appli- 
cation to soil that abounds in humus, or to mix 
in stable manure to increase its efficieny. But 
on land deficient in humus it will be a good while 
in becoming available. On land of that character 
use the acid phosphate. Its best use is in mix- 
ing it with manure or applying where a crop of 
cowpeas or crimson clover has been plowed under. 





“How shall I keep cowpeas over for seed to 
avoid weevils?’”’ Get a good lot of the naptha 
moth balls from a drug-store and mix them all 
through the peas and then store them in tightly 
covered barrels or boxes. This is the method seeds- 
men use. If weevils appear at any time, open the 
peas and place some carbon bisulphide in a saucer 
on top of them and close up, and the fumes will 
sink through and kill the weevils. Keep fire away 
from this as the fumes are explosive. But the 
moth balls will usually prevent any weevils. 





In the coast country of North Carolina obser- 
vant farmers have long contended that phosphates 
have little effect on their soil, and recent experi- 
ments there seem to show that these farmers 
may be right so far as their soil is concerned. 
But in all the wheat-growing sections (and I do 
not consider eastern North Carolina a wheat- 
growing section) the greatest needs of the soil, 
as a rule, are for phosphoric acid, -and the best 
wheat growers in the best wheat-growing sections 
have found that phosphoric acid is the determin- 
ing factor in any fertilizer used for wheat, while 
in the coast region referred to it is found that 
nitrogen and potash are of more importance. 





L. T. R., who does not tell us where he lives, 
encloses a stamp and asks if lespedeza sown now 
will make a good winter cover to turn for pea- 
nuts in the spring. Certainly it will not, for 
frost ends the growth of lespedeza. Sow the seed 
in the spring and it will re-seed the land and 
come again the next year if you are not too far 
north for the seed to mature. Lespedeza has 
spread naturally all over Piedmont Virginia, as 
far north as the Rappahannock River at least. 
It will not interfere with hoed crops that are well 
cultivated, but makes a valuable pasture on waste 
lands, and in Virginia that is about its value, for 
there are other summer legumes that are far 
superior in the peanut country. 





“Can you give me any information on the 
value of Kudzu for hay or pasture. Can it be 
killed easily or is it a pest?’ I have only grown 
he Kudzu vine as an ornamental climber. It is 





a hardy prennial vine belonging to the legume 
family. It is a tremendously rapid grower, and 
I suppose that if let trail on the ground it will 
root all along the stems. What its feeding value 
is, I do not know. Some parties in Florida are 
booming it as a forage plant and it certainly will 
make an enormous growth. I have seen shoots 
of it grow a foot in twenty-four hours. I sup- 
pose that it would have to be cut often as it will 
soon get woody, and in a few years you will have 
a thicket of stumps to clear if you want to get 
rid of it. It is prefectly hardy and once in the 
ground is there for generations unless grubbed 
out. 





“T attended an institute and a speaker ad- 
vised us to pull out the tassels from each alter- 
nate row of corn to save the seed. What good does 
that do?” The tassels of corn bear the pollen, 
the male element of the corn plant. The silks 
are the female organs, and are atached to an 
ovary on the cob. The pollen falls on the ex- 
posed part of the silk and grows down through 
it till it reaches the ovary, and there starts a 
new growth and a seed is formed. Every grain 
on the cob has its own silk, and unless every silk 
gets pollen, the ovary at its base fails tc develop 
into a grain carrying a seed germ. Now, of 
course, the pollen borne on the same plant would 
set the grain if it reached the silk, but nature 
avoids self-fertilization and the pollen is blown 
away mainly to other plants, and it is found that 
this cross fertilization tends to invigorate the plant 
that grows from the seed. To insure the crossing 
we take the tassels before they have ripened pol- 
len, from each alternate row. Then the silks 
on that row must be fertilized by pollen from the 
Other rows that have tassels and the cross is 
made when we take seed from the rows that have 
had the tassels removed. 





Agricultural Advancement in the South. 


speaking of the great advance made in the 
South in increasing production, with a small 
increase in acreage: 


T= Country Gentleman says editorially, in 


“The Southern gain, in short, was made 
by getting more dollars an acre rather than 
by increasing the acreage. From the begin- 
ning American agriculture has been seeking 
New Wests. The Southern record is all the 
more significant because it suggests that a 
New West may be developed right on the old 
homestead.” 


This is just what we have been working for for 
Many years. There are thousands of acres in 
the South to build up and improve by good farm- 
ing, without any increase in acreage. It is far 
better and easier to improve the old lands than 
clear the forests for new. There is no doubt 
that there is a great spirit of improvement all over 
the South. Better farming is being done in all 
sections. The fact that The Progressive Farmer 
has attained so large circulation shows that the 
Southern farmers are reading and studying their 
profession. And when men begin to study they 
are certain to improve. There are neighbor- 
hoods in the South with which I was familiar over 
twenty years ago, where one who knew the farm- 
ing then and has not seen it since would now be 
astonished at the development that has taken 
place. 

The influences behind this improvement are 
more than one. The farmers’ institutes have 
done a splendid work. The organizations of the 
farmers which finally settled into the Farmers’ 
Union have had a great influence and as at pres- 
ent organized and conducted, the Union can be 
made one of the strongest forces for good. 

Then the agricultural colleges of the South 
have generally stuck to their work as technical 
institutions, and have won the confidence of the 
farmers, who twenty years ago could hardly be 
persuaded to send their sons to study agricul- 
ture. Now they are crowding the agricultural 
courses of study, since the farmers have " *lized 
the importance of technical. knowledge ix their 
profession. 

Last, but far from being least, is the farm 
press of the South. We, too, have stuck to our 
text, and have endeavored to devote our best 
attention to the improvement of Southern agri- 
culture especially. Having the greatest money 
crop of the country, a crop which the South has 
almost a monopoly, we have endeavored especial- 
ly to show the Southern farmers the bonanza 
they have in the cotton crop grown by good 
farming methods and the folly and wastefulness 
of the old one-crop method. We need no increase 
in acreage but a steady increase in the product of 
each acre. The day is coming—I may not live ** 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


see it, but it is coming—when instead of a beggar. 
ly average of less than 200 pounds of lint an acre 
all over the South the bales of the crop wil] be 
counted by the number of acres planted, and the 
number of acres will diminish rather than jp. 
crease, while the auxiliary crops will attain an im- 
portance that will make us ashamed of the olga 
idea of merely growing ‘‘supplies.”’ 

We will grow the supplies, of course, and q 
great lot of them to sell and to feed to hogs ang 
cattle. And it is the young men of the blood of 
the Old South who are going to be the leaders 
in this development. Not that we will not wel- 
come good men from other sections, but the 
native young men of the South are getting their 
pride aroused and they are not going to leave the 
future to men from elsewhere, but they are them- 
selves going to be the leaders. They are hard 
at work, these Southern youths, in the schools 
and colleges and in the farm crop contests. They 
have no old notions or superstitions to overcome, 
and the blood of the Old South is going to make 
the New South. 





Making a Lawn 





preparation of the soil should be deep and 

thorough, and the surface well fined and 
leveled. If not already rich, the soil should be 
heavily fertilized. Then you can never have a 
good lawn if the whole space is covered with big 
trees, particularly oak trees. Elm trees will al- 
low grass to grow under their shade better than 
most trees, and their shade is not so dense and 
their roots run down deep and do not dry out 
the surface like oaks do. 

But if you are planting a place and making a 
lawn where there are no trees, plant the trees 
and shrubbery around as a frame for the lawn 
and have an open scope of grass in front of the 
house. A dwelling completely embowered in 
trees is seldom so healthy a place as one where 
the sun strikes the house, and we use the porch 
more for sitting in shade than we do the trees. 
Of course, we want trees, and fine ones, and I 
am only insisting on a proper way to plant them, 
Wide shrubbery borders planted with a variety 
of shrubbery that will bloom at different times 
make a good border between the trees and the 
open lawn. 

One of the chief faults in lawn-making is the 
sowing of too little seed. Where Kentucky blue- 
grass thrives—and it can be made to thrive any- 
where in the Piedmont region of the South, if 
the soil is kept fertile and occasionally dressed 
with lime—I would use three bushels of redtop 
and two bushels of Kentucky bluegrass an acre. 
This will be seventy pounds of seed, and that is 
what I always sow. 

On the sandy soils of the Southern Coastal 
Plain bluegrass is hardly available, but Bermuda 
grass will make a very good summer lawn and 
if it is mixed with Texas bluegrass you can have 
a green lawn in winter when the Bermuda gets 
brown, for the Texas bluegrass (Poa arachnif- 
era) grows better in winter than summer. In the 
far Southeast the carpet grass (Paspalum platy- 
caule) will make a fine lawn. 

But to keep a fine lawn, the lawn mower is e& 
sential. It should be started in the spring a8 
soon as the grass is tall enough to catch and the 
mowing should be done once a week in growing 
Weather. Cut in this way, the cut grass can be 
left to lie where cut, and will soon disappear and 
will be constantly adding mulching material to 
the sod. Letting the grass grow till tall makes 
it necessary to rake it off and this is exhaustive 
to the soil. Then every spring give the lawl 
a good dressing of raw bone meal, and if you 
value a lawn and shrubbery, do not make a horse 
pasture. of it. Have one spot around your house 
purely for beauty. 


; S A LAWN is to be a permanent affair, the 





The three important factors which control the 
profits in the dairy business are: (1) The qual- 
ity of the cow or her ability to produce milk and 
butter-fat economically. (2) The feeding and 
care of the animal and the cost of the feeds. (3) 
The quality of the products, the manner in which 
they are marketed and the price they bring. 
The first two are almost wholly under the control 
of the intelligent dairyman; at least, within rather 
wide limits or possibilities. The third is, partial- 
ly under the control of the dairyman, and the 
balance is already well adjusted in his interest by 
a greater demand than the local production can 
satisfy. 





No position can dignify a man. It is the sand 
who dignifies the position. A fool in a high “ 
tion is like an ass tied to the sun.—The Talmue 
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Answers to This Inquiry From 
Read and Th 


JE PROMISED last week to 
“call the roll’ of Southern 
Senators and Congressmen 

and let our readers know just what 
they think of a parcels post. We 
wrote some time ago to every one of 
the Congressmen and Senators from 
our territory and asked their views. 
Many of them answered our first let- 
ter, some of them a second, some a 
third, some have as yet deigned to 
take no notice of our request. These 
are the gentlemen to whom it will 
pay the farmers of the South to de- 
vote special attention; but every read- 
er who wants a parcels post should 
make it a point to write to his Sen- 
ators and his Representative and tell 
them so. Do this, no matter what 
their views are. 

We asked in our letters just two 
questions— 

(1) Do you favor a parcels post 
limited to rural routes? 

(2) Do you favor a general par- 
cels post? 

We are giving this week the first 
batch of replies, beginning with 
Georgia and taking up the States in 
order. If your Congressman’s name 
is not called, it is because he would 
not answer. 

Of course, we can not print all the 
letters we received in full, but we 
shall try to state each man’s views in 
his own words and not to give any ex- 
tract from a reply received which will 
not accurately express the opinion 
of the writer. If we should be guilty 
ofa mistake of this kind, we shall es- 
teem it a favor for any gentleman 
who feels himself inaccurately quot- 
ed to call our attention to the fact. 

Here are the replies we received 

from Georgia: 


Congressman Charles L. Bartlett: 

“Tam in favor of the establish- 
ment of a parcels post upon rural 
routes—upon packages from the ori- 
ginating points of the routes, and 
along the routes. 

“Iam not in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a general parcels post.’ 


Congressman W. G. Brantley: 
“T have. urged for sometime the 
establishment of an experimental 


parcels post on rural free delivery 
routes, 
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“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE PARCELS POST”? 


Georgia Legislators--Let Farm- 
en Get Busy. 


“I can not see through to the end 
of a general enlarged parcels post 
system on railroads. If the Govern- 
ment can haul merchandise weighing 
11 pounds as mail, it can haul pack- 
ages weighing 100 pounds, or 2,000 
pounds, or any other weight. If the 
Government, under its true functions, 
could do these things, it can better 
do them by owning the railroads, 
and engaging with its own equip- 
ment in the transportation business. 
I have never understood that the 
governmental power to. establish 
post-offices and post-roads covered 
and included the power to transport 
merchandise generally. The Govern- 
ment, not now owning the railroads, 
must necessarily employ the railroads 
to transport for it such merchandise 
as it undertakes to handle for the 
public. If the Government has the 
power to compel the railroads to 
transport this merchandise for it at 
a rate that will come within the post- 
al dues charged, no reason appears 
to me why the Government can not 
compel the railroads to transport 
such merchandise for every one at 
such reduced rates. I do not know 
of any power that is lacking on the 
part of the Government to compel 
just and reasonable rates for all 
merchandise, whether transported by 
railroads or express companies. 

“It is a fact that second-class mail 
matter cost the Government last year 
to handle more than $60,009,009 in 
excess of what the Government col- 
lected in postal charges. Can any 
man estimate the amount of the de- 
ficit that would result if large pack- 
ages of merchandise should be ad- 
mitted to the mails at second-class 
rates? Could the Government stand 
this immense additional drain on its 
resources? Is the Government call- 
ed upon from any viewpoint to con- 
tribute out of its funds to the pay- 
ment of the cost of merchandise to 
the people? I could not conceive of 
any ranker form of paternalisis than 
a Government doings these things 
would be. 

‘In European countries, where the 
distances are but a trifle as compared 
with ours, and where the Govern- 
ment owns the railroads, an entirely 
different situation exists. The simple 
statement of our situation shows the 
difficulties to be overcome before we 
can enter upon an enlarged parcels 
post system, and that these difficul- 
ties are many, and that the problem 
is great, no one can question. I am, 
and have been, very much interested 
in the solution of the problem pre- 
sented, and any suggestions, or facts, 
or arguments that will help to solve 
them will always be welcomed by 
me.” 


Congressman Thomas M. Bell: 


“T favor a local parcels post, that 
is, one emanating from towns having 
rural routes, but I am opposed to a 
general parcels post.’’ 


Congressman Charles G. Edwards: 


“T think it advisable to establish 
an experimental parcels post on rural 
free delivery routes, permitting the 
sending of parcels at a low rate on 
these routes from the station at 
which they originate. 

‘““As to your second inquiry: I con- 
cur in the belief that, after the ex- 
periment, a general parcels post 
should be established, such as most 
of the European countries now have, 
especially if the experiment proves 
a success. 

Congressman T. W. Hardwick: 

“T am in favor of a parcels post 
limited strictly to the rural routes of 
the country. While I favor a strictly 
limited rural route parcels post, I do 
not favor a general parcels post. I 





favor a rural parcels post, as the ex- 
ception, for’ the reasons already 
stated, and because there are no pri- 
vate business agencies that can give 
the needed facilities to our country 
people. Generally speaking, I am 
opposed to the Government engaging 
in business opposition to private per- 
sons or firms. I do not think our 
Government ought to go into the 
transportation business in opposition 
to the railroads and express com- 
panies, any more than it should go 
into the railroad business in opposi- 
tion to the railroad companies, or in 
the dry goods business.in opposition 
to the dry goods stores, or in any 
other particular line of business in 
opposition to its citizens engaged 
therein. 

“JT am also unaiterably and bitterly 
opposed to any general parcels post 
system that fixes a flat rate of car- 
riage. By this, I mean a system that 
would fix the postage on a parcel 
with sole regard to its weight, and 
without regard to the distance it was 
to be carried. Under such a Ssys- 
tem, it would cost as much to 
send a parcel several miles as 
it would cost to send the same 
parcel from New York to San 
Francisco, and it seems to me that 
this would be most unfair and most 
unjust, and would enable some of 
the citizens of the Government to 
utilize its public utilities at a loss 
to the Government itself, and at the 
expense of the very men with whom 
they were competing.”’ 


Congressman Dudley M. Hughes: 

“T am in favor of the establish- 
ment of a rural parcels post, as well 
as the establishment of a general 
parcel post. I believe that every day 
it is delayed the people of this coun- 
try suffer the loss of thousands of 
dollars, and I am exceedingly anxious 
to see this great loss stopped, and 
am doing what I can in the work to 
see this great service—the parcel 
post—installed.”’ 





We have also a letter from Con- 
gressman W. C. Adamson, a letter 
from which he forbids us to quote 
unless we publish ‘‘every word of it.’’ 
It is so long that we can not do this, 
for it would fill two or three col- 
umns. We regret to be unable to 
present Mr. Adamson’s views, but 
frankly we are not sure just how he 
stands. Those of his constituents, 
who are interested, should write him 
and find out. 

Taking it altogether, Georgia Con- 
gressmen seem to line up pretty 
strongly against a general parcels 


post. In no State can farmers do 
better missionary work with their 
Congressmen. Some of the argu- 


ments advanced against it by these 
gentlemen are truly remarkable—for 
example, Mr. Hardwick’s fear for the 
poor express companies, should the 
Government engage in competition 
with them. We think the express 
companies will be able to endure the 
shock; but if they can’t, they have 
had their share already. It is time 
now for the great mass of the people 
to be considered a little. Equally 
startling is Mr. Brantley’s fear that 
the Government will be bankrupted 
by the carrying of merchandise at 
second-class postal rates. To this 
just two replies are necessary: The 
first is, that no one really knows just 
what it does cost to carry the second- 
class mail matter; the second is, that 
no one, so far as we know, has ever 
proposed to transmit merchandise at 
second-class rates. If Mr. Brantley 
has ever seen any such bill we shall 
appreciate a copy of it. Certainly, 
we have never advocated that rate, 
even though we have believed, and 
still believe, that if the present rate 
were reduced, the people would 
get better service and the Govern- 
ment would lose less money in the 
carrying of the mails. 

Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Southern Seeds 


for immediate shipment, subject to market 
changes. Weoffer the following: Crimson 
Clover per lb: 10c., per bushel $5.75, Hairy 
Vetch per lb. 12¢., Bur Clover per bushel 
$1.50, N. C. seed rye per bushel $1.25, Winter 
Turf Oats per bushel 80c., Rust Proof Oats 
per bushel 75c., Appler Oats per bushel 80c., 
Bancroft Oats per bushel 90c., Barley per 
bushel $1.25, Leaps Prolific seed wheat per 
bushel $1.60 Red Wonder per bushel $1.50 
Write for prices on other seeds. 


HICKORY SEED CO. 
North Carolina. 





Hickory, 
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Wannamaker’s Improved 


APPLERS 


2000 bu. left finest Appler Seed 
Oats, “ the Best for The South,” grown 
from “ Only the Heaviest Selected Seed,” 
and threshed “Pure, Clean, and 
Heavy,” for planting. 1 bu. $1.00, 
10 to 49, 95c., 50 to 99, 90c., 100 or 
more, 85c. per bu. F. O. B. 


The “Best Selected”” Pedigreed Cleve- 

mg Big be yd ge ehh “ty Cot- 
, an arlboro Prolific C i 

“The South To-day” <ningennamier 


Write for prices and “Valuable Circular” 
on Cultivation of above Crops. 


“MODERN SEED FARM” 
La Matthews, - ~- South Carolina J 


_FINE SEED OATS 


I have a very fine lot “of 
extra select seed oats, the kind 
that makes the largest yield of 
sound, heavy grain, no mixed 
lot of feed oats sold as the real 
thing. 


Genuine Appler, Hustings 100 
bu., and Winter Turf or Grazing 
Oats, each $1.00 bu.; 10 bu. lots 
95 cents; 20 bu. 90 cents. 

Old Reliable Ga. Purple Straw 
Seed Wheat. $1.75 bu. 

Small amount of the great wonderful New 
Miracle Wheat, most prolific known, trial 


pound 50 cents; peck sufficent to sow an 
acre, $5.00. 


R. D. TATUM, FAIR VIEW FARM 


Palmetto, Ga. 


Miller’s Choice Wheat 


A hardy, prolific bearded wheat. 
Clean seed $1.50 per bushel. 5 
bushel lots and over at $1.45. No 
extra charge for bags. : pa 


B. B. Miller, Wendell Farm, Mt. Ulla, N. Cc 
Bancroft Seed Oats 


Absolutely free from rust and smut. Well 
ripened. Write for sample and prices. 


E. W. Childs, - = Omaha, Ga. 


THE GORDON 
SOY BEAN HARVESTER 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL 
ONE MADE. WRITE 


L. S. Gordon, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Bancroft Seed Oats 


1,000 bushels. These are Genuine Select 
Seed, Thoroughly - Recleaned. sound 
and good. Heaviest Yielder Known. 
These will please you, at $1.00 per bushel. 
Special prices on large lots. : : : : : 









































Glenwood Farm, - - Brooks, Ga. 
Proven by experiment 
Appler Oats sistas icbetiebestior 


heavy yielding. Clean. pure seed, 80 cents per 
bushel f. o. b. Waku 





le la, N. C. 
W. G. MCLEAN, R. F. D. No. 2, Maxton, N. C. 
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22 Years of Hard 
Service—Without 


Even Re-setting 
The Tires 


That’s remarkable wagon service, 
Few wagons of other makes JZas¢ that 
long. But it is nothing unusual for 
an “Old Hickory”’’ or ““Tennessee” to 
go 20 to 40 years without a cent for 
repairs. Read this letter from W. L. 
Winchel, Rockport, Ind. He writes: 
I bought and have been using one of 
your “Old Hickory” wagons twenty- 
twoyears. Willsay I have a ae 
re) 


the tires re-set on this wagon, 
all my hauling with it.” 


“Old: Hickory” 


“Tennessee” 


wagons are built to x2 casy and stand 
the heaviestloads and roughest roads 
for half a century. The wood stock 
is the heaviest and strongest, is air- 
dried ana ciosely inspected and re- 
inspected. The ironing is far superior 
to the ordinary. Every part is beyond 
practical improvement. No wagons 
can approach them in guality—as is 
proven by their record of service—20 
to 40 years being usual with “Old 
Hickory” and ‘‘Tennessee” wagons. 


Over 900,000 Sold 


is proof of how farmers regard them. 

You'll find “Old Hickory” and ‘*Ten- 
nessee’”’ wagons in use wherever 
farmers demand highest quality. 
They know that veal wagon economy 
lies in getting the best—an “Old 
Hickory” or ““Tennessee.”’ 


The dealer in your town who sells 

Old Hickory” and ‘‘Tennessee” 
‘wagons will be glad to tell you more 
about their unequalled quality. See 
him at once, or, write us, if you don’t 
know who he is. 


Kentucky Wagon 
Manufacturing Company 


(Incorporated) 
Office 290 West “‘K” Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky 











EAST CAROLINA 


Teachers Training 
School 


A State school to train teachers for the 
public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy Is directed to this one purpose. Tui- 
tion free to all who agree to teach. Fall term 
begins September 26, 1911. 

For catalogue and other information. ad- 
dress 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 

















Industrial Christian College, Inc. 


Ideal Institute for boys and ls. Eight 
miles from city contaminations. Not a drunk- 
ard in our community. High grade collegiate 
courses, and the greatest Grammar school in 
the South. Healthful as the mountains; fine 
artesian water; daily mail; and Railroad ad- 
vantages. CAN WORK or PAY YOUR WAY. 








We will give one yoowe schooling, board 
and tuition in the Literary course, for one 
hundred subs«criptions to the PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER. 











For full information, address 


Pres. John W. Tyndall, A.M., LL.D., 
Kinston, N. C. 








OUR PROGRESSIVE YOUNG PEOPLE. | 





SELECTING SEED CORN 
THE SEED PATCH. 


Just a few words this week to the 
boys who have seed corn patches, as 
every Corn Club boy should have. 

We will assume that you planted 
this patch last spring by the “ear- 
row’ method—that is, that you made 
a selection of a number of the best 
ears of corn and planted a row from 
each, and that before the pollen rip- 
ened on your corn tassels, you de- 
tasseled every other row. Also that 
you de-tasseled all inferior stalks. 

Now, when you go to selecting 
your seed corn, you will, of course, 
take it from the rows that you de- 
tasseled. You did this work to in- 
sure cross fertilization and it would 
be work wasted if you saved seed 
from the rows with the tassels left 
on. Of course, if any row shows par- 
ticular excellence—is decidedly bet- 
ter than the rows near it,-you would 
save as many ears from it as you 
could get from good stalks. 


This selection of the right type of 
stalk to save seed from is the im- 
portant work you have to do. You 
want to look first to the productivity 
of the stalk—to the amount of grain 
it bears. If you are breeding a pro- 
lific variety of corn—as you should 
be in most cases,—do not save seed 
from any stalk that has not at least 
two good, well formed ears of at 
least medium size. If you can find 
good stalks bearing three or more 
ears, they will be good stalks to se- 
lect from. If the ears are fairly 
well formed, it will be all right to 
save all that are on the stalk. We 
do not place much importance on the 
position of the ear on the stalk,— 
whether it is a top or a bottom ear, 
—and we would not be tempted by a 
fine ear growing on a stalk of poor 
type or on a stalk with other in- 
ferior ears. The thing to consider 
first of all is the total yield of grain 
on the atalk. 


You will look also to the type of 
the stalk. One that is comparatively 
low and stocky, that had broad 
blades rather close together, and 
that bears its ears at a reasonable 
height from the ground, is always 
better than the very tall, slender 
stalk with the ears set on aWay up 
toward the top. Notice, too, the 
length of shank to the ears. <A very 
long shank is objectionable, but it is 
better for the ears to hang down 
than to stand erect. 

Of course, you will look out care- 
fully for the special ‘features of the 
variety you are growing, will try to 
have the ears—or rather the stalks 
they were taken from—as nearly 
alike as possible, and will keep an 
eye out for any feature of special 
excellence; but the points given you 
should consider with any variety or 
type of corn. 

Careful selection of seed corn this 
fall should enable you to grow a bet- 
ter crop next year; and if you select 
the best ears from the best row to 
plant your next year’s seed patch, 
you should be able to keep on im- 
proving the quality of your corn. 


FROM 





You should use what you have, 
and whatever you may chance to be 
doing, do it with all your might.— 
Cicero. 
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VVANTED 100 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
t 


© prepare for Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Civil Service, Salesman- 

and Telegraphy positions now awaiting them. Positions secured 
or money refunded. Worthy young people may learn and pay tuitionafter position is se- 
cured. Lessons by mailifdesired. Write at once for Special Offer and save $15 on your course. 


Southern Commercial Schools Winetee- Saleen, Salisbury, Wilmington, Durham, N. OC. 
THE HIGHEST ENDORSED BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 


leston and Greenwood, 8. ©. 











Kansas Ci 


Thorough and complete course. 
tors, 


itary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U 
on appl DR. 8. ‘STEW 


V 
8 


ART, Secretary. 1380 


eterinary College 


reat Demand for greinetes as Practitioners, Teachers, Investiga- 


nspectors. Catalog and other information sent 
East 16th Street, City, Me. 


HERE’S A SURE-ENOUGH FARM- 
ER BOY. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 

Dear Editors: I am a little boy 
and belong to The Progressive Farm- 
er Family. I live on a farm about 
2% miles from Warsaw, and help 
my father farm. I do most any kind 
of farm work that there is to do. 
I plow most of the spring and sum- 
mer, and in the fall, when we get 
done our crops, I have to get up my 
books and totter off to school. I 
don’t have much vacation in the sum- 
mer to rest up for school, although 
Il like to go to school very well in- 
deed. We have a very good school 
to go to. There are generally 150 
to 200 scholars enrolled each year. 
I was in the eighth and ninth grades 
last year. I can’t go regularly, nor 
all the session either. I want to go 
until I get about through at Warsaw, 
if no longer. 

I think The Progressive Farmer 
boys and girls should have a little 
crop to make them some money of 
their own. I huve a very good cot- 
ton patch that will make about a 
bale, an’ one-third acre of corn 1 
expected 7 or 8 barrels on, but the 
drouth has cut it short about one- 
fourth or one-third probably. 

Of course, I have to buy my cloth- 
ing out of my crop, and what is left 
over I keep it deposited in the bank. 
It is no great large sum to deposit, 
but it takes cents to make dollars. I 
might want to go off to college, and 
if I was to, I would have a little 
start. If I didn’t want to do that, I 
could do something else. A dollar 
saved is a dollar made. 

LEWIS AVERITTE GAVIN. 

Warsaw, N. C. 





AN ALL-ROUND FARMER GIRL. 


Dear Editors: My papa is a sub- 
scriber to your paper and we all like 
it fine. I am sixteen years old, the 
eldest of nine children, and I can 
help my papa and mamma work on 
the farm. I can plant and harrow 
cotton, harness a horse for a wagon, 
buggy or plow. This spring I helped 
papa and a neighbor paint some on 
our house. I can cut and make the 
clothing, cook, wash, starch and 
iron for our family. I milk two 
cows most of the time, and tend to 
a large flock of Brown Leghorn 
chickens. 

I love the farm and farm work; 
don’t like town much. 

We have most every kind of fruit, 
also many kinds of flowers, and I 
love to tend them all. 

NANNIE COMPTON. 

Ostwalt, N. C. 





GOLDEN SEPTEMBER ON THE TO. 
BACCO FARM. 


A Tribute to the Faithful “Watcher 
of the Night’ Beside the Tobacco 
Barn. 


The purple fox-grapes are cluster- 
ing in the hedges, and the fat cat- 
bird takes a final feast before start- 
ing on his long journey to warmer 
climes. 

Down in the bottom the corn stalks 
have been stripped, and the pumpkin 
in all of its regal magnificence holds 
sway. 

The rattlesnake and the moccasin 
—one blind, vindictive, boisterous; 
the other swift, silent, treacherous— 
slink back into the deepest glades of 
the forest searching for their winter 
dens. 

The home of the violet and the 
fleur-de-lis is usurped, where gay 
goldenrods flirt with black-eyed 
susans. 

As the September sun sinks, and 
the shades of night come on, bright 
| eyes gleam from the hill, and around 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the crackling furnace the boys gather 
to spin yarns and tell jokes, eat wa. 
termelons, roast ’taters, and listen to 
the banjo talking out there in the 
moonlight. 

Till a late hour of the night rey. 
elry floats over the hill. Then the 
company leaves, and the farmer is 
left alone with his blanket and his 
coffee. Guarding the safety of his 
year’s work, he smokes his lonely 
pipe, watches the seven-stars rise, 
and studies the glory of the harvest 
moon as it rolls like a wheel of gold, 
spreading over the old plantation 
sheen of silver. On the mountain. 
side a fox barks dismally, as it 
chases Bre’r Rabbit to his rocky 
home. From the dead pine on the 
outskirts of the wood, a big owl calls 
like a lonesome sentinel. 

Insignificant, unthought-of, brown. 
handed, toil-bent and weather-beaten, 
this humble, silent watcher of the 
night is the master-wheel of the 
whole piece of machinery, and on his 
faithfulness depend commerce, credit, 
society and prosperity. 

And where is one who has proved 
faithless to his task? 

Come wind or weather, he must 
remain at his post awake and strong, 
while those who profit from his toil 
and self-denial repose upon soft mat- 
tresses and dream of 47 per cent divi- 
dends.—Danbury Reporter. 








Are you a ‘‘year-round”’ farmer? 
Every Southern farmer should be. 








[30% MORE CROPS | 


See Special Alfalfa Advantages 


Our free book on cultivation, ‘More 
Grain Per Acre,’”’ shows the sure way 
to get many more dollars from your 
field. Think of it, you intelligent farm- 
ers—30 per cent. bigger crops—30 per 
cent more earnings—even better 
in dr 





seasons. ere is one of 











Rolls the ground when drilling, packing the 
sub-surface and conserving moisture. The 
roller adds but little—surprisingly little—to 
draft. If desired, as in a wet season, roller may 
be taken off and used separately. This drill has 
wood bearings in each disc, giving less draft, n0 
trouble, less noise, uses less oil, gives mu 
longer wear. Write for free book No. 98 


THE WM. FETZER CO.. Springfield. Il 


BLACK 
HAWK 


Corn Sheller 


Most convenient, practical, 
; cient, durable  sheller 4 
Should be on your rarm. Capacity 
14 bushels per hour. All broken bp 
out parts replaced free. If your. Tt ber 
not furnish the genuine Biack Hawi 


25 
Prepaid for 2 


two 

Instantly fastened to box_or barrel by 

strong clamps. Write for Free book. Agents 

wanted. seo 

A. H. PATCH, Clarksville, Tenne 
Incorporated) 


Also Makes Black Hawk Grist Mill 
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HOW PROGRESSIVE FARMING 
PAYS. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


Messrs. Editors: I have been a 
constant reader of The Progressive 
Farmer for several years and I have 
been much benefited by it. When I 
moved to my present home five years 
ago I had but little help to run a 
three-horse farm, so I went to The 
Progressive Farmer for advice, and 
I wish to tell how we (The Progres- 
sive Farmer and I) have got along. 

First, I bought a two-horse plow 
and began to break the land as deep 
as my two mules could pull it, and 
several of my neighbors said that I 
was “ruining the land” by plowing up 
so much of the yellow dirt, but the 
second year I made 20 bales of cot- 
ton, averaging 520 pounds each, on 
23 acres, and most of my neighbors 
had two-horse plows and were “going 
down after it,’’ for they had learned 
that I was not ruining the land, but 
was improving its fertility instead. 

By following The Progressive 
Farmer’s plan of rotation, I am now 
making more cotton per acre with 
400 pounds of fertilizer than I made 
five years ago with 800 pounds, as 
I always at the last plowing of my 
corn sow broadcast 1 bushel of peas 
per acre and have a crop of vines 
waist deep which I turn under in De- 
cember and January, and plant this 
land in cotton, and plant corn where 
I had cotton the year before. 

Last spring I bought me a two- 
horse riding cultivator (The Pro- 
gressive Farmer suggested it) and I 
am sure that it has more than paid 
for itself the first year, as I have 
cultivated my corn crop exclusively 
with it and have the best corn crop 
of my life. I also cultivated my cotton 
with it after the second plowing, as 
I used the Planet Jr. horse hoe the 
first two plowings, and after I got my 
cotton chopped out I gave the two 
negro men who have worked for me 
for several years their freedom. And 
“Nellie,” the family buggy horse, 
also took a long vacation, while my- 
self with a pair of good mules and 
the riding cultivator laid-by the crop. 

So, brother farmer, get you a cul- 
tivator and attach a large buggy um- 
brella to it and you will have some- 
thing that will be a ‘“‘joy forever.’’ 

R. P. RAIFORD. 

Warsaw, N. C. 





CORN CROP PROSPECTS. 


The general condition of the corn 
crop this year is very poor. For the 
United States the average condition 
was estimated, September 1, as 70.3 
against 78.2 last year, and a ten-year 
average of 79.3. In Texas the condi- 
tion is estimated at 39 against 75 last 
year, and in Oklahoma at only 27 
against 50 last year. In other South- 
ern States, however, the condition is 
generally very good. Alabama is 
rated at 90; Arkansas, at 83; Geor- 
gia, at 88; Louisiana, at 76; Missis- 
sippi, at 86; North Carolina, at 79; 
South Carolina, at 78; Tennessee, at 
92; Virginia, at 72. In short, the 
prospects for a corn crop are very 
much better in the South than in 
most other parts of the country, al- 
though few Southern States are likely 
to make as good a crop as last year. 





If crimson clover is sowed later 
than the middle of September, it is a 
good plan to sow about one bushel 
of rye per acre with it. 





A dollar spent now for rye to sow 
Will be worth two dollars spent next 
spring for fertilizers. 





My work often takes me out to 
some of the Buncombe County farm- 
ers, and I take the paper with me to 
have an intelligent modern edge to 
my talk with my farmers more than 
for anything else.—L. M. McCormick, 
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Why Buy a Second-Hand Car— 
This, Brand New, is Only $1600 


HREE years ago there was good reason for preferring a second-hand car of high 
priced make to a new automobile at from $1500 to $2000. 


ONDITIONS have changed. Such an automobile as the HUDSON “33” three 
years ago would have cost at least $3500. Even then it would not have had many of the features 
which have made the HUDSON “33” famous, and which established a new standard in automobile construction. e 


IVE years ago a car such as the HUDSON “33” would have been impossible at any 
price. This shows the advancement in engineering, designing and manufacture that has been 
made in the past few months by the engineers of the HUDSON Motor Car Compsny, headed by Howard E. Coffin. 


OME still recommend a second-hand automobile of high priced make, rathe- 
than a new car of moderate cost. But do you think that good advice? The HUDSON “33” is 
dust proof. It is handsomer, more modern, quieter, more easily operated, more cheaply operated and more comfort- 
able, and much simpler than any automobile of any design of two years ago. All these things contribute ito value- 
Beside, it has all new equipment. Its lines are longer and lower, and more pleasing, and if you ever want to sell it: 
you can get nearer its purchase cost because of its modern design, than would be possible to get for the car of two 
years ago that you buy at second hand or get new at a reduced price. You will realize this if you own a HUDSON 
“33.” You will be convinced of it if you ask any owner of a HUDSON “‘33” as to its performance. 

There isa HUDSON deal- 
er near you who will gladly 
explain all about the HUD- 
SON “ 


33.” If you don’t 
know his address, write for 
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The HUDSON ‘“‘33’' is furnished in four models: A Touring Car, a Torpedo, a Torpedo Roadster, and 
the Mile-a- Minute Roadster. The priue of each is $1600 f. o. b. Detroit. All models except the last named 
have closed bodies, genuine mohair top and wind shield. Demountable Rims, extra rim, tire irons, 
34x4 inch tires, highest grade black enameled lamps, Bosch magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank, tools, etc. 


The Mitle-a-Minute car has storm apron and 100-mile-an-hour Warner Auto-meter. Both Roadsters 
have luggage box on rear, around which extra inflated tire can be carried. 


L‘‘ See the Triangle on the Radiator’’ 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


(7110 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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Your friends and neighbors will 

know that you have purchased the 

best wagon—the lightest running wagon 

—the strongest wagon—the wagon that for 

sixty years has been recognized as the standard 

PAs among the vehicle trade. The name Studebaker 

Zi. guarantees quality, satisfaction and long service. 
LSL 


The reasons why Studebaker Wagons have earned this reputa- 
tion is explained in an interesting booklet entitled the “Farmer’s 
Friend,’’ sent free upon request. Talk to the Studebaker Dealer 
about your requirements— we will gladly send you his name. 


The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 















































































































































































































































































Asheville, N. C. 













A Dixie Pea Huller WH The Victor Pea Huller 

Tact aonasen hate maemo ameteaed — hee i —— fps, thrashes Peas, Beans, etc. Strong, 
bring more meney,. Ask for special proposition. out bursting the peas, increases : easily operated and light in w 

Harvey Spring Co., 738 tree St, : We, their value 10 cts. per bushel. { Preub asealy - nara ones pe KS 

Aw coteoatlan tes aver 16 ponte. | ger and heavier machines. Good 

Illustrated catalog free upon wheat fan and separator. Cata- 

ee oo } logue free. Address VICTOR PEA 

re a HULLER CO., Dept. 2, Reme, Ge. 




















throughout the entire season. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





We have trained men whom we will send to the help of anyone who 
is about to install a ginnery, and our expert engineers will prepare 
plans and specifications without cost to our customers. 
nearest office telling what you intend doing. 


Our big, illustrated catalog is free to those interested. 


Continental Gin Company 


Dallas, Tex. 


, 
is but 90 days 


In that time his plant must earn a full year’s 

profit. To do this, the quality of the work turned 

out by his outfit must be so good that it will attract enough business 
to keep him busy throughout the ninety days. 
be dependable—the kind that will not break down, causing losses and 
delays. Such is the reputation of Continental machinery—produces a 
superior sample under all conditions and works day in and day out. The 


Continental Line 


Includes the Munger System 


with Munger, Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 


The Munger System is best for the grower. It means a bigger profit to 
him. It produces the sample that gets the top market price even when 
the cotton is in such condition that other gins can do nothing with it. 


The Ginner with a Munger System is never idle—he is making money 





His machinery must 


of Ginnery 
Equipment 


Write to our 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Charlotte, N. C. 











Rur al Mail 


Carrier Proves 


Usefulness to Farmers 


Ss 


Runabout—4 cyclinders, 20H. P., Bosch magneto, sliding gear transmission. 


Price in- 


cludes top, windshield, gas lamps and generator; three oil lamps, tools and horn. 


Touring Car, same equipment, $900. 


Runabout 
ully 
equipped 


$750 


F. O. B. 
Detroit 


If doubt remains in anyone’s mind 
as to the usefulness of a Hup- 
mobile on the farm, the experience 
of a rural mail carrier cught to 
drive it away absolutely. 

This man is J. E. Jones, with a route 
out of Stuttgart, Arkansas. 

From 8 o’clock in the morning un- 
til noon, he covers his route of 293 
miles in his Hupmobile. 

His report to the United States Post 

ffice Department says his total 
expense for gasoline and oil does 
not exceed one cent per mile. 

When he made this‘report in Sept. 
he had not had a single puncture— 
and had driven the car 3000 miles. 

Mr. Jones says his roads are all dirt, 
with some bad mud-holes, but he 
has never had any trouble getting 
through. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1259 Jefferson Ave., 





Interchangeable wagon body for farm use, $25 extra 


Touring Car 
fully 
equipped 
“O. B. 
Detroit 

Hundreds of farmers have had simi- 
lar experiences in Hupmobile econ- 
omy and efficiency; but it is a pleas- 
ure to have these experiences vol- 
untarily confirmed by a man whose 
living depends upon his Hupmobile 

Think what an advantage a Hupmo- 
biie would be to you in getting toar d 
from market; in running errands 
between the farm and the town. 

Thiok of the great amount of pleas- 
ure you and your family would 
get out of the Hupmobile—and at 
what little cost. 

Can you conscientiously deny your- 
relf and F pe rd family the conven- 
ience and pleasure a Hupmobile 
would surely bring? 

Send a postal card to-day for the 
catalog and the name of the near- 
est Hupmobile representative. 


Detroit, Mich. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


THE LABOR OF YOUR HANDS. 


Why it is Necessary to Train Your Hands as Well as Your Head 
—HKind Out the Best Ways of Doing Things—The Skilled Hand 


and Ordered Mind. 


By A. L. French, R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


E HAVE given much thought 
W in years past to special train- 

ing of the mind. So far has 
this idea been carried that possibly 
the professions where the brain alone 
is the main unit of power are enjoy- 
ing a prestige rather more pro- 
nounced than their service to the 
world will warrant. It has seemed 
to the writer that this may be the 
case and that perhaps the esteem in 
which the so-called ‘‘learned profes- 
sions” are held by a large number 
of our people is working a hardship 
to the world in general by attract- 
ing to their ranks many of our young 
people of average natural brain- 
power whose lives would be of more 
service were they in what we might 
designate as a more general-purpose 
line of life work; a work requiring 
a large amount of thought—as does 
any business where maximum results 
are obtained——but where at the same 
time the worker could in his daily 
business make use of other of the 
powers with which he may have been 
endowed by the Creator. The brain 
of man always has—since civilization 
became a force in the world—been 
the controlling factor in adding links 
to the civilizing chain that has bound 
men to greater heights of living, and 
the world needs, mcre than ever be- 
iore in its history, men of extra- 
ordinary natural brain-power whose 
every energy is directed along lines 
of research, blazing the way, as it 
were, to greater and_ still greater 
achievements.. But there are many 
men of less natural endowments who 
need to use both head and hands to 
make the most of their lives that they 
are capable of. 


Make the Most of Your Talents. 


But the men of extraordinary gifts 
always have been the ones among 
ten thousand, and the need of them 
is only in that ratio, and it has occur- 
red to the writer that should—be- 
cause of a wrongly directed public 
sentiment—too many aspirants of 
only ordinary ability arise for these 
very high places that the thing may 
be over-done, the tail wagging the 
dog as is were. It should, it seems 
to me, be every honorable man’s 
ambition to make the very most of 
the natural talents with which he has 
been endowed, and if it should ap- 
pear to the young person, or his 
parents, after taking a careful inven- 
tory of his seemingly natural gifts, 
that a careful training of his hands 
along with his brain would enable 
him to better do a full man’s work 
in the world, would it not be the part 
of honesty, wisdom and common- 
sense to cast sentiment to the winds 
and with a steadfastness of purpose 
strive for such training for life’s 
work and thus be fitted the most ef- 
fectively to fill completely the place 
his life might fill in the world? 

We all admire the man who is so 
trained as to be at all times and in 
all places the complete master of the 
situation, and as I am writing this 
more especially to our bright farm 
boys and am wishing for them the 
very greatest success in their life’s 
work, whatever that may finally be, 
I desire that they should give the 
matter of the training of their hands 
and judgment, as well as_ their 
brains, the most careful thought. Do 
not let the thought of a “‘soft job’’ in- 
fluence you unduly, and just remem- 
ber that office work is not always the 
beautiful thing that it may appear to 
the uninitiated. The writer has seen 
considerable of it and other lines of 
work, and not being without healthy 
ambition, he has studied the other 
lines with some care, but in the end 


he has stayed by the farm, being as- 
sured in his own judgment that for 
sane, healthy living the farm offers 
as great, or greater, opportunity than 
any other business or profession. 


The Day of the Trained Farmer. 


But I would not pose as advocating 
the life of the untrained farmer in 
preference to trained endeavor along 
other lines as I believe, if I believe 
anything, that the farmer to get the 
most out of his life and brains must 
know more things, know them better, 
and be endowed with, or acquire, 
keener judgment than is required of 
men to make equal success in other 
walks of life. The farmer’s is an 
all-round life, and there are so many, 
many little things on the farm that 
mark the path between success or 
partial failure, and it is so essential 
that the farmer know, not only what 
needs doing, but exactly how it should 
be done, that the lack of training the 
hands to do these thousand and one 
things would be fatal to the highest 
success. The agricultural colleges 
are doing a wonderfully fine work 
along this line for those of our young 
men able to avail themselves of their 
aid, but only a small percentage of 
our boys are so situated as to make 
use of the colleges. And I wish to 
say that good training may be ac- 
quired without college halls by boys 
who are willing to work for it. Many 
great practical books treating of ag- 
ricultural work are to be had to-day 
at ridiculously low cost, and the good 
farm journals that are preaching the 
same great truths as the colleges, are 
to be had for a full year at the prite 
of a half-day’s work. Then there is 
the demonstration work and the farm 
bulletins that tell us how and show 
us. 


You Must Experiment for Yourself. 


But there is yet another factor that 
will have to be used, even if all 
the others are made use of, and that 
is the real experimenting on the farm 
with different ways of doing work, 
and this will take the place, in my 
judgment, of many of the others if 
the young man is determined to get 
to the roots of things. Let him try 
different times of doing work until he 
strikes upon the one time when his 
effort will produce the greatest re- 
salts. Let him test different ways of 
feeding as his conditions may make a 
slight change from the generally ad- 
vocated plans most productive of eco- 
nomical results. Let him take his 
plows and other tools into the field 
and adjust and re-adjust until they 
are working to produce the desired 
results with the least expenditure of 
power. Let him take the hay fork 
and try different ways of forking hay 
until he hits upon the one way where- 
by he can place a ton of hay on the 
wagon with the very least muscle and 
in the best shape for the loader to 
handle. Let him learn by trial how 
best to stack his grain to make the 
handling of the crop least expensive. 
So with ditching and the thousand 
and one other things that must be 
done on the farm. Let the farm boy 
learn just how to do all of these 
things, then he will be able to take 
a force of hands and make them 
work as one man because the direct 
ing mind knows just how everything 
should be done, and how much. Such 
first-hand knowledge w !1 many times 
reduce the cost of labor necessary to 
produce certain results by 50 per 
cent and cause everything to run 
along so smoothly. We complain 
much in these days of lack of labor, 
yet on 75 per cent of our farms our 
labor is not producing half results. 
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ECONOMICAL COTTON PICKING. 


Picking for Planting Seed—Separate 
Gathering for Soil-Stained Cotton. 


Messrs. Editors: Too often the 
only end in view is the most rapid 
harvesting of the crop, regardless of 
how the work is done. I would not 
advocate any practice that would re- 
tard the rapid gathering of the cot- 
ton crop. Prompt picking is espe- 
cially desirable this year because of 
the early, sudden and even prema- 
ture opening of much of the crop on 
account of climatic conditions and 
because of the stripping of the leaves 
by the cotton caterpillar. 

The difficulty of securing enough 
labor to pick the crop rapidly is an- 
other argument in favor of reducing 
the acreage of cotton to such a point 
that it can be cultivated intensively 
and picked rapidly. This does not 
mean a reduction in the total num- 
ber of bales produced, for the con- 
centration of the fertilizer and labor 
on a smaller number of acres can be 
made to maintain or even to increase 
the number of bales now produced 
per farm. Intensive cultivation per- 
mits more rapid harvesting, for it is 
well known that a man can pick 
much more cotton in a day where the 
yield is at the rate of a bale per 
acre than where the yield is half or 
one-third of this amount. The scarci- 
ty of pickers, which scarcity seems to 
be increasing, is a point greatly in 
favor of choosing varieties of cotton 
with large bolls and with at least 
some degree of storm resistance, pro- 
vided that in the boll weevil region 
the varieties so chosen be also early 
or moderately early. 

The matter which I here desire to 
stress is the importance of picking 
with extra care that part of the cot- 
ton crop from which seed for plant- 
ing is to be saved. Last year, taking 
the hint from the work of the botan- 
ists who have proved that the organ- 
ism causing cotton anthracnose, or 
boll rot, penetrates the seed coats, 
and hence is not to be completely 
destroyed by any known method of 
disinfecting the seed, the Alabama 
Experiment Station saved its crop in 
a manner that resulted in the practi- 
cal elimination of anthracnose or 
boll rot from the crop of 1911. 

This method of picking the seed 
cotton from which seed was to be 
saved consisted of picking for seed 
only those bolls in which every lock 
was perfect, that is, fully opened and 
fluffy. The germs of anthracnose 
may be carried by the seed and the 
presence of boll rot germs may be 
suspected in most imperfect bolls 
not caused by insects or frost. Whilie 
boll rot was exceedingly prevalent on 
the farm of the Alabama Experiment 
Station in 1909 and 1910, there is 
but little of it in 1911, even on the 
most susceptible varieties. 

Any imperfect bolls passed over in 
picking the cotton from which plant- 
ing seed is to be saved will be gath- 
ered without loss in a later picking. 

Another point in which the usual 
practice could be improved consists 
in not including with the main pick- 
ing those locks that have fallen on 
the ground and become stained. It 
is often more profitable to leave 
these to be gathered up separately, or 
as most men would prefer, to leave 
them for the last picking, which will 
often contain much immature and 
Otherwise inferior cotton, and there- 
fore be less injured in grade by the 
inclusion of stained locks than would 
the main picking. 

Indeed, it would often pay to leave 
these soil-stained locks on the ground 
even if they were never to enter the 
Picker’s sack. 

If 2 per cent of the cotton be on the 
sround and stained and never gath- 
ered, the loss per bale would be 10 
Pounds of lint, worth with the accom- 
Panying seed, about $1.25. If this 10 
Pounds of discolored lint should re- 

duce the grade to the extent of a half 





a cent a pound, the loss per bale by 
including the stained cotton would 
be at least $2.50 per bale. This is 
an advantage of $1.25 per acre, if the 
stained cotton should never be gath- 
ered. lf it were taken up by glean- 
ers paid half the stained cotton for 
their work, the owner would get as 
his share about 50 cents additional, 
or a total advantage of $1.75 per 
bale.in favor of not mixing the soil- 
stained cotton with the principal crop 
of white cotton. These figures, though 
nierely estimates, are believed to be 
conservative. 
J. F. DUGGAR. 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR COTTON- 
SEED. 


In all the talk about better cotton 
prices—and there is need enough of 
talk and of action—let us not forget 
the cottonseed question also. Presi- 
dent E. W. Dabbs of the South Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Union sends out warn- 
ing to his members as follows: 


“‘At prices that have prevailed 
we should use them for fertil- 
izer rather than sell. I have 
been informed, and believe it to 
be reliable, that the market for 
cottonseed oil and by-products, 
and the price of meal, would 
warrant $28 to $30 per ton for 
seed. 

“Take care of your seed. Pick 
and gin your cotton dry. Store 
the seed in small piles well pro- 
tected from the weather and do 
not sell any seed till the market 
advances considerably.” 


No less vigorous is this utterance 
of President J. M. Templeton and 
Secretary T. Ivey of the Wake Coun- 
ty (N. C.) Union: 


“What about the cottonseed? 
Don’t give them away. For two 
years the mills have been paying 
us a ton of meal for a ton of 
seed, and in some instances 
more. There is just as much 
oil, meal and huils in a ton of 
seed to-day as there was then, 
and whatever the price, this ex- 
change is fair. Cotton oil, how- 
ever, will be in demand. The 
corn crop is already estimated to 
be millions of bushels short of 
last year. That means no more 
fattened hogs, n° more meat, no 
more lard. Cotton oil, then, will 
be in great demand for lard 
making and other culinary pur- 
poses. 

“Do you want cash for your 
seed? Keep them on a parity 
with seed. That is, sell a lot of 
seed for enough to buy the same 
weight of meal. At this rate, if 
meal is $24 per ton, seed should 
bring 35c. per bushel. At $30 
per ton, seed should bring 45c. 
per bushel; 22%c. per bushel is 
equal to $15 per ton for meal. 

“Don’t be misled by the offer 
of low-priced meal early in the 
season. It is done to get your 
seed at a low price. Better take 
the meal. If you want it later, 
you will pay dear for it.”’ 





PUT THE CREEK BOTTOMS TO 
GROWING HAY. 
Messrs. Editors: Perhaps you 


would like to know what we are do- 
ing over here in Halifax, Va. Our 
County Board of Supervisors are of- 
fering some prizes on the best yields 
of hay this year. Among those heard 
from are: : 

Dr. H. C. Beckett, of Scottsburg, 
cut 5,000 pounds from one acre. 

J. H Newbill, also of Scottsburg, 
R. F. D. No. 2, cut 5,060 pounds. 

H. H. Owen, of Turbeville, 6,040 
pounds. 

G. W. Oakes, News Ferry, Va., 
9,880 pounds from one acre, lacking 
120 pounds being five tons; 23,120 
pounds, or 11 tons 1,120 pounds, 
from three acres, and 17 tons 320 
pounds, from: five acres. 





Between Meals 


Don’t deny yourself food till meal 
time. 


When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 





These biscuit are little nuggets of nutrition. 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 

Many business men eat them at ten 

in the morning. So do school 


children at recess. 


They’re more nutritive than 


bread. You can eat them 


dry—or with milk. 
Uneeda Biscuit are 


always crisp and 
delightful. 


Never Sold 
in Balk 
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and lightning proof. 
Co; 
ing prices and illustrations. Write today 


SAVE MONEY! 


—-s—ey Lay your own roof 
YOU CAN DO IT AS WELL 
AS ANYONE 


Oe Our American Ingot Iron Roofing is 
on CY) 99.94 per cent pure—the most resistent 


wy, 
\ \ 4 
ox ay to rust of any metal roofing. [t’s easy to \ \\\ 
lay and stays there. It lasts fora lifetime, \ 
‘a is not affected by =n wind or rain, is fire 
- st reasonable. ions for booklet W show- \V \ 
THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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All these were weighed by three 
disinterested parties, and the hay 
was timothy, herdsgrass, and sapling 
clover, well cured. 
in August and September, and sowed 
alorie. Our people are beginning to 
quit seeding grass with small grains, 
as they never get as satisfactory 
stands and they find they can’t make 
as clean hay free from weeds, briers, 
ete. 

The dry weather cut off the yields 
on all the high land. Mr. Oakes’ 
grass suffered very little, being on a 
creek bottom that has been in bushes 
and briers until about four years 
ago he cleared it up and ditched 
it out, made good corn on it one 
year, then got it down in grass. If 
all the branch and creek bottoms of 
Virginia and North Carolina that are 
now lying out covered with bushes, 
bulrushes, briers, etc., were treated 
in this way and gotten down in grass, 
thousands of dollars would be saved 
that are spent for hay every year. 

There are about 100 boys working 
in the Boys’ Corn Club in this county 
and 60 men corn demonstrators. Also 
have several alfalfa clubs in the 
W. WILKINS. 


county. W. 
Turbeville, Va. 
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All were sowed | 











OUR PRICES SAVE YOU ONE- 
THIRD. One-ply 98c; two-ply $1.19; 
three-ply $1.37 per square. Spot- 
less Rubber Roofing, made of best 
wool felt, saturated and heavily 
coated with pure asphalt,guaranieed 
full weight and equal to any rubber 
roofing made. Prices include nails, 
caps and cement, anyone can put it 
on, Write for Free Te and 
Catalog quoting Roofing, Fencing. 

ehicles, Implements and _ all 
kinds of Farm and Home Supplies. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
“The South's Mail Order House.” 

















Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build f 
carts for “~_ 
seneral use, 
for breaking 
colts, jog- < 
ging, trot- — 
ting-bred horse3,exercising dra(t horses, and for 
rural mail carriers for ene horse or a pair. Not 
the cheapest, but the best. Write for Cat. S. Ad- 
dress W. S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora, Il. 


ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 


reece ADMIRAL “si cee ame 
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There is no needless delay 
about putting the horses up 
for the night and getting into 
your own comfortable home 
when the work is lightea— 
and lightened—by a Rayo 
lantern. Rayo lanterns give 
such a strong, steady light 
you can put your hand on 
what you want in a second. 


™ Rayo lanterns are the best 
and brightest on the market. 


Made in all kinds of styles 
and sizes, to suit any use. 


Finest material and workman- 
ship; most light for 
the oil consumed; 
will not blow out. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
quipped with sel d Rayo 
globes, clear, red or green, 
as desired. Wicks inserted 
in burners, ready to light. 





Dealers everywhere; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 














White Lead on the Farm 


Interiors 
Walls white leaded can be given the ex- 
act colors you want, they wear for years 
without renewing and can be washed and 
cleaned like painted wood work. 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil make the one perfect covering 
for interior walls. This is the method adopted by 
leading architects for the largest mansions and it is 
equally desirable for the smaller home. Let us tell 
you more about this modern way of treating walls. 


Our Free Painting Helps 
We will send you free on request color schemes 
and miscellaneous painting instructions that you will 
find of real, practical value. Ask for Helps 8018 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 
Buffalo Cincinnati San Frar-'seo 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphie) 
(National Lead and Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 














North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 
represented. 


This Handsome 
[QBS Wicker Tinned’ stsst Range 


err eer) without Sa cys closet or 
Ay reservoir. With high warm- 

ing closet, porcelain lined 

reservoir, just as shown in 

cut, $17.75; large, square, 

oven, wonderful baker, 6 cook- 

made of cold 





uliy iliustrated Steve 
Catalog No. 4 201 ; & postal card wil! do. 


‘oday 
TARVIN SMITH & OO., GhICAG 


HIGAGO, ILL. 





/$| THE HOME CIRCLE 


PHYLLIS. 


Like the silver laughing rill is 
And her breath is like the lily’s 
In the dawn. 
As graceful as the dipping 
Summer swallow, or the skippir~ 
Of a lambkin is her tripping 
O’er the lawn. 


T singing of sweet Phyllis 


To whom shall I compare her? 

To a dryad? No! She’s rarer. 

She is something—only fairer— 
Like Bopeep. 

She is merry, she is clever. 

Surely had Bopeep been ever 

Half so winsome, she had never 
Lost a sheep. 


Her eyes are like the heather, 

Or the skies in April weather 

And as blue as both together 
In the spring. 

Alas! I need a meter, 


Kd 


pee rine a0 


As I pipe her, that is sweeter, 
And a rhythm that is fleeter 
On the wing. 


Beyond a poet’s fancies, 
Though the muse had kissed his 
glances, 
s her dimple when it dances 
In a smile. 
Oh, the havoc it is making— 
Days of sorrow, nights of making— 
Half a score of hearts are aching 
All the while. 


Sweet Phyllis! I adore her, 
And with beating heart implore her 
On my loving knees before her 

In alarm. 
’Tis neither kind nor rightful 
That a lassie so delightful 
Should exert a spell so frightful 

With her charm. 

—Samuel Minturn Peck. 








SIMPLE FROCKS 


FOR SCHOOL WEAR. 


Simplicity is the Keynote to the Proper Dressing of Children— 
Colors Children Should Wear and Those They Should Not. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


AS THERE ever a more al- 
W luring sight than a bevy of 

rollicking school girls, big or 
little, hopping, skipping hand-in- 
hand, two by two, arrayed in a glory 
of crisp ginghams, 
dainty percales, 
fresh _ calicoes, 
bows fluttering, 
Tosy with antici- 
pation on the 
opening day of 
school? 

The wardrobe 
of a school child 
does not call for 
variety, but a suf- 
ficient number of changes, consistent 
with comfort and tidiness. <A great 
numbef or dresses or suits not only 
invovles time and energy in the first 
making, but is sure to need more or 
less alteration for a growing child. 

A general observation of children’s 
clothes for all occasions, as I have 
seen them, leads me to the belief 
that most children are over- rather 
than under-dressed. A lot of good 
valuable time is consumed by some 
one for that which is not “raiment.” 
Clothes have an educational as well 
as a practical value to the child, 
therefore not only should the child’s 
wardrobe be selected with refereuce 
to the time and money at the disposal 
of the parent, but also in conformity 
with the child’s wishes as far as is 
practicable and at the same time in 
keeping with the best taste. 


——— 


MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 


Don’t Over-Dress the Children. 


I remember an instance of a little 
girl who suffered keen mortification 
at a children’s party because of a 
plain calico print indifferently made, 
which was her “‘all,’”” while her mates 
made merry in their beruffled, be- 
ribboned muslins. In contrast to this 
incident, I have in mind two little 
girls, six and eight respectively, who 
brought discontent and unhappiness 
to an entire household because their 
over-worked mother failed to com- 
plete their silk frocks in time for the 
Easter Sunday display. If our moth- 
ers would give more thought to the 
educational value to be derived from 
clothes, these extremes would rarely 
occur. I can not appreciate any time 
or circumstance when a girl under 
eighteen or twenty improves her ap- 
pearance or acquires extra charm by 
adding a silk frock to her wardrobe. 





Buoyant health and a vigorous phy- 
sique are the real charm of youth. 
Silks, satins, laces are for the matron 
upon whom the ravages of years are 
beginning to tell. It is painful to 
realize the suffering and positive in- 
jury that mistaken clothing has in- 
flicted upon children. The ideal, 
hygienic dress for a child, especially 
for school wear, is of such practical 
material, so simple in construction, 
that frequent laundering will improve 
rather than detract from its appear- 
ance. For instance, has anything 
ever been invented to take the place 
for real charm, of the pink or blue 
chambray gingham, or a slightly 
cheaper but equally tasteful material, 
the common little blue and white 
checked gingham? 

To the care-taker who must 
consider the laundering of numer- 
ous dresses, blouses. and under- 
wear for the small population of the 
home, darker but equally attractive, 
desirable materials must be substitut- 
ed for school wear. There are dark 
blue, brown, tan or gray percales and 
calicos in polka-dots or checks that 
launder beautifully and are satisfac- 
tory to the last. Striped effects, be- 
cause of eye strain, are usually bad 
for a child, particularly when the 
lines are sharply defined. In my list 
of colors for school garments I should 
habitually avoid reds and greens. 
They invariably launder badly, and 
for many children red is an unbecom- 
ing as well as a highly irritating 


THE PROGRESS FARMER, 


Clean floors and 
doors with 


GOLD DUST 


Add a little Gold Dust to 
your scrubbing water, aud you 
can clean your floors, doors 
and woodwork in a jiffy. Gold 
Dust is such a superior cleanser 
that it does the hardest part of 
the work, and requires little 
scrubbing. It does the work; 
you simply aid it. 

Gold Dust will do the work 
better than soap or any other 


cleanser, making your wood- 
work look like new. 





For cleaning anything and 
everything about the house 
nothing is so quickly effective 
as Gold Dust. It’s the cleans- 
ing marvel of the age! 





Gold Dust is 
sold in SC size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means | 
greater economy. : 
hN , 
**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work” 








Foot fashions change 
mighty often these days. It 
keeps the manufacturer busy 
guessing which way the cat’s 
going to jump. 


We make a close study of 
“what’s next,” You'll find 
all the up-to-the-minute 
styles in the Red Seal line 
for this season. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you “Ty Cobb” and “Red 
Rock,” two of the latest lasts. 
They’ll please you. 


J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Red Seal Factory, Atlanta. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 











Cold Weather 


should not find you with- 
out the comfort of 


Running Water 


all through the house and 
at the stable and barn. 


Let us tell you all about 
cur Water Systems. 


Prices from $50.00 up. 


Sydnor Pump and 
Well Company 


Depariment P. F. 
Richmond, - Virginia 
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elor, In an earlier article I have 
discussed color effects upon the tem- 
perament of the child, but it is a 
thought worthy of repetition. If we 
were to confine our use of red in the 
child’s wardrobe to the attractive lit- 
tle jackets or capes and jaunty bon- 
nets or caps for outside wear, we 
should probabyl make the most de- 
sirable use of this much over-worked 
color. 


Have the Clothes to Fit Well. 


Too much stress can not be laid up- 
on the style and fit of the child’s gar- 
ment. It should be adjusted loosely, 
yet so well modeled to the figure as 
to give free play to limb and mus- 
cle; hence the demand for a well fit- 
ting pattern. With our pattern de- 
partment at the disposal of our read- 
ers there is no reason why our school 
girls and boys, big and little, should 
not appear well and comfortably 
clothed. I realize with what a handi- 
cap the mother is confronted when 
she must depend upon the little store 
at the cross-roads for her supply of 
materials for school outfits. The se- 
lection is invariably bad and high- 
priced when we consider values as they 
should be. The intelligent woman, 
as I have suggested time and again, 
zan exercise more or less of influence 
upon the purchases of this cross-road 
merchant if she so wills. To those 
who live in the region of cotton mills 
that manufacture dress fabrics, cali- 
coes, percales, ginghams, there is op- 
portunity to buy the supply of clothes 
atreduced prices. Ends of these ma- 
terials varying in length but always 
of usable quantity, may be had from 
the manufacturer usually at three- 
fourths the retail price, sometimes 
even less. The material is of good 
value, well woven and well dyed, and 
is sold at an advantageous price. 
Other materials are frequently avai\- 
able also at these cotton mills, suvh 
% burlaps and denims for household 
Use. 


What Makes a Dress Tasteful. 


If a child is really to appear well 
dressed, and that is possible even in 
a five-cent calico, the emphasis must 
be placed upon the fit and workman- 
ship of the garment. Careful, accu- 
fate cutting, straight, well sewn 
seams, necessary decoration, all go 
to make up an artistic garment. For 
the home seamstress who likes a 
durable yet attractivé trimming for 
little frocks, I should call attention 
to the many pretty,.dainty finishing 
braids in cotton, white and colored, 
that are extremely easy to apply; 
also the bands of bias lawns and cam- 
brics with edges turned in ready to 
be stitched in place. These band ef- 
fects add ever so much to the little 
garments and add no extra labor in 
ironing, which cannot be said of 
flounces, ruffles, laces, and embroid- 
erieg. 

Last of all, trimming should mean 
something. Bands that bind nothing 
or Serve no purpose are out of place. 
‘Construction should be decorative, 
but decoration should never be pur- 
bosely constructed.’’ Anything out 
of place, as a pin where there should 
bea button, mars beauty. Children’s 
Sarmenis that seem to have required 
seat effort in their making, are 
heither pleasing, restful, hygienic nor 
Comfortable. Simplicity, harmony, 
fitness for use, are the points to be 
kept in mind in the school outfit. 





A careless nurse who throws the 
Slops from the sick room of a ty- 
eid Patient where they may be vis- 
a by flies may be the means, 
~ a the assistance of the flies, o° 
of ne the disease to the homes 
a her near neighbors.—C. P. Gil- 

€, Colorado Agricultural College. 





“Sadie, What is a gentleman?”’ 
ic. ma’am, a gentleman’s a 
you don’t know very well.”— 
oman’s Home Companion. 








ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOMES. 











W. W. Stringfelluw, at Blowing Rock, N. C. 








low’s farming on another page.) 


V.—CHETOLA—"THE PLACE OF PEACEFUL REST.” 
The picture ht rewith is from a photograph of Chetola, the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. 


“Chetola” is an Indian name and means “The 
Place of Peaceful Rest.” While comparatively few of our other Progressive Farmer readers 
can afford to have homes so beautiful as this, there are few who might not find some ideas of 
Mr. Stringfellow’s worthy of application in their own homes. 


(See notice of Mr. Stringfel- 








ONE FARM HOME’S WINTER SUP- 
PLY OF FRUIT. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


“Why, child, what are you going 
to do with so much canned fruit?” 

“Well, you will have enough fruit 
to last you,two or three years, won’t 
you?” 

“You are foolish to spend so much 
money for jars.” 

These are some of the expressions 
that greet me when I tell my neigh- 
bors how much fruit I have put up 
this year. It was all raised on the 
farm here, and the only outlay was 
the price of the jars, which, of course, 
I will still have, barring a small per- 
centage of breakage next season. I 
could not see the fruit go to waste, 
and we love it, and I am going to 
send the readers a list of what I have 
put up and see what they think about 
its 

Apples, 311 quarts; peaches, 137 
quarts; beans, 56 quarts; tomatoes, 
158 quarts; beets, 10 quarts; water- 
melon preserves, 10 quarts; rhubarb, 
1 quart. 

Am still canning tomatoes. Have 
four or five dozen quarts yet that I 
expect to fill with tomatoes and late 


beans, which are just beginning to 
set on good. Besides, we have dried 
a few apples and made a lot of jelly, 
have a big turnip patch, and will 
have plenty of peas and sweet pota- 
toes for winter. This farmer’s wife 
expects to supply her table from 
home produce this year. 
MRS. DAVID TOWNSEND. 
Benton, Ark. 





A FIRST VISIT TO THE OCEAN. 


I have just gotten home from 
Ocean View, and must tell you about 
it all. You know, I had never seen 
the ocean—you who have can well 
imagine what a glorious thing it 
seemed tome. We went by rail from 
Richmond, Va., to Old Point Comfort, 
then by boat to Willoughby. The 
ride on the steamer was grand. From 
Willoughby we took a trolley car 
thence to Ocean View. 

We had dinner, then went down 
to the shore. The tide was coming 
in and great, waves rolled up on the 
strand. I thought there was a fixed 
distance along the shore for the wa- 
ter to come, and presently a wave 
larger than the rest rolled out over 
my feet—I never was so astonished. 
One of our girls got a bathing suit 
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and sat down on the beach where the 
waves could just reach her. A crowd 
of youngsters came along and teased 
her greatly. “Why, you will be 
drowned,” “The sharks will get you,” 
etc., etc. But she was afraid to go 
in for a long while. Then she ven- 
tured, and in a half-hour she was out. 
as far as they allowed the surf bath- 
ers to venture. 
. There was a vender calling out his 
wares; it sounded to me like he said 
‘“hypocrites.”” My friend thought he 
said ‘‘Democrats.’’ What he did say 
was “deviled crabs.’”” The ice man, 
the rag man, the trash man, the milk 
man, and the newsboys all have the 
same untelligible jargon. One has to 
go out to see what they are selling. 
I did not go in bathing—I sat in a 
boat on the beach and wrote in the 
sand with a stick. There was some 
water in the boat and a horrid old 
crab was in it, and he would act wild 
when I touched him with the stick. 
We found a few pretty shells. 

From the landing at Willoughby 
could be seen the Jamestown Expo- 
sition grounds. In the distance out- 
lined against the sky were numbers 
of little sail boats lying quietly at 
anchor. At Old Point was the grand 
Chamberlain Hotel, with its hundreds 
of gleaming lights and its throng of 
care-free summer idlers. Old Point 
is truly wonderful. Here we saw a 
ship that would nearly cover a city 
block—or so it seemed to my inex- 
perienced eyes. There were quite a 
number of soldiers on parade, and 
several warships in and around the 
harbor. 

I have realized the dream of my 
life—I have been to the sea. 

SINCERE. 





FAOTS ABOUT HONEY. 


Extracted honey is altogether dif- 
ferent from strained honey. Strain- 
ed honey is prepared by mashing the 
comb containing it, mixed with bee- 
bread and sometimes with dead bees 
and brood. This honey is heated 
until the wax separates from it, and 
then strained. In this process of 
heating, the bee-bread (pollen) dis- 
solves with the honey and makes it 
dark and strong in taste. This hon- 
ey can not granulate on account of 
having been boiled. 

Extracted honey is prepared by 
placing the combs, after having un- 


(Continued on page i16.) 
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IL A WESIERN CLCTRIC TELEPuONE 


—known everywhere as the standard rural telephone. 











Get your market prices direct by telephone and sell at the high- 
est price. Don’t depend on the other fellow’s word—he may be 
wrong. Make the first move now by installing in your home a 


Western -Eveciruc 


TRADE MARK 


Rural Telephone 


telephone line near you, get your neighbors together and build yourown 
line. 


The cost to each will be less than that of half a bale of cotton. 


Mail coupon for this free booklet giving 
detailed instructions for building a line. ss 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need 


Marsfacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘ Bell ’’ Telephones, 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
DALLAS 


If there is no 


KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS 
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few letters for the Orchard-Planting Special yet, 
and the time is almost up. Remember for each 
special we give one prize of $5, three of $2.50, and 


FARMER pay $1 each for all other letters used. Let us 


AND have the orchard letters by October 5 at the lat- 
ITHERN FARM GAZETTE est. 
of Ba =e “You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
. . he reads it or not “ 


Consolidated, 1911, with the Farmers’ Union Guide, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Southern Farm Advocate, Memphis, Tenn. 


Published Weekly by the Agricultural Publishing Co., at 


RALEIGH, N. C., —AND— STARKVILLE, MISS. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, - - «+ President and Editor-in-Chief. 
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The One Way to Get More for Your 
Cotton. 





HE NATIONAL Farmers’ Union at Shawnee 
declared that this year’s cotton crop should 





TAIT BUTLER, - - Vice-President and Associate Editor. bring 14 cents a pound in September and 
E.E. MILLER, - - - - - - - Managing Editor. October, and 15 cents later, and urged farmers 
W. F. MASSEY, - - enjie ae 40 Associate Editor. 


not to sell for less. The Montgomery Cotton Con- 
vention fixed 15 cents as a minimum price and 
advised farmers to hold for that figure. 

Present prospects are that the cotton crop this 
year will not be materially larger than was that 
of last year, most of which sold for 14 and 15 
cents a pound. Certainly the demand this year 
will be as great as it was last year, for every 
pound of cotton is going to be needed by mills at 
home and abroad. 

Despite all these facts, however, cotton (mid- 
dling) is selling at less than 11 cents in some 
markets, and at very little over that figure any-. 
where. And from nearly all markets come re- 
ports of heavy receipts; the crop is unusually early 
in most sections, and is being rushed to market, 
it seems, as fast as it can be picked and ginned. 

Now, whose fault is it that cotton is bringing 
such low prices? It is folly to blame the mill 
men for wanting to buy as cheaply as possible— 
they are going to do it every time. It strikes us, 
too, that it is scarcely worth while to jump on the 
National Department of Agriculture for the very 
favorable reports as to crop conditions it issued 
early in the season. We all expected a big crop 
then. Almost every report that came to our of- 
fice told of fine prospects, and we were all nerving 
ourselves to fight for 10- or 11-cent cotton. The 
latest figures issued by the Department, however, 
show an almost unprecedented decline in crop con- 
ditions, and while we hold no brief for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, it strikes us as a rather use- 
less proceeding to attack him for the low price of 
cotton. 


JOHN S. PEARSON, ae aoa 


We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


Wwe will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shali be re- 
rted to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
fr our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘J am 
writing you as an advertiser in The ssive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries 


wwegndsameca” et" 135,000 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 65 cents: threes months. 80 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new eubserther and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial. 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will he 
sent ten wesks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 

















Every subscriber should make it a rule to look 
over the index on page 1 the first thing after he 
gets his paper each week. The index will often 
call your attention to some article of value to you 
that you might otherwise pass over unnoticed. 





It is an inspiring note Professor Massey sounds 
this week in “The Agricultural Development of 
the South.” Don’t fail to read it, and when you 
have read it, make up your mind to be one of the 
leaders in the re-making of the rural South. You 
can be; it is to your interest to be; and by being 
you will render a distinct and notable service to 
your State and your fellow-men. 





The great trouble is with our cotton growers 
themselves. There are plenty of reasons for a 
sharp increase in the price of cotton: All reports 
now agree that the crop is going to be below rath- 
er than above the average; the demand for the 
staple is good—-manufacturers will probably be 
fighting for cotton before next year’s crop is gath- 
ered; Southern farmers through their organiza- 
tions have declared for higher prices, and they 
are, as a class, well fixed to hold until the mar- 
ket rises. There are all these reasons for high 
prices and only one for low prices—but that one 
is enough. Farmers know what price is offered 
and thousands and thousands seem to be eager to 
sell at that price. It isn’t worth while to talk 
about better prices, to resolute and speechify and 
denounce everybody and everything, and at the 
same time haul the cotton to market and sell it as 
fast.as ginned just as if it were a case of neces- 
sity. 

Keep yours in your cotton house for ss dig A r 

; . , There is just one simple way—a way as plain 
This, too, will in some degree remove | . ‘ : : 
the temptation to sell at present unfair prices, ae ee BAe 08. & es 2 lige anaes me ree 

; cotton—stop marketing until the price advances. 
But by all means pick the cotton from the fieldy ,, Shas - : 
Sled ined ecake be tenn Then anoag slowly and conservatively, Sali 
sales again whenever the market shows signs of 
weakness. 

We are getting lots of letters for our Co-opera‘ Cotton is low only because lots of cotton is be- 
tive Experience Special, October 28, and it is going], jing offered for sale. 
to be a great issue. Send in your experience with delighted buyers. The 
co-operative work right away. We want to con price is practically certain to go up within a few 
vince every doubter that farmers can work togeths “months; but it is not going up as long as plenty 
er for mutual benefit, and to show every selfishg fot cotton can be had at present prices. 
“independent” fellow that it is to his interest tf If you feel like taking a load of cotton to town 
join in with his neighbors and fellow-farmers to dc -—why, don’t do it. Take the team and go to the 
things neither he nor they could well do aloneMMfields and begin plowing or ditching. If your ne 
Send in that letter right away. Also tell us abou! gro tenant is in the notion of going to market, ad- 
vance him five or ten dollars, take charge of his 


If you don’t find the name of your Congressman 
or your Senator in our ‘Roll Call” on the parcels 
post, write him a polite little note at once and 
ask him where he stands. Tell him, too, why you 
think the parcels post would help you. Tell your 
neighbors to write also and take the matter up in 
your Union or your farmers’ club. If the legisla- 
tors once realize that farmers are in earnest in 
their demand for this reform, there will be no 
further trouble. 





That was a good advice in a recent Progressive 
Farmer in regard to holding cotton in the seed. 
The experts seem to be agreed that the quality of 
lint is improved by such a course, and it has other 
advantages. This year’s crop is opening with un- 
precedented earliness, and the ginning receipts are 
likely to give a greatly exaggerated idea as to the 
size of the crop if all cotton is rushed to the gin 
at once. 
awhile. 





The exporters and manufac- 
turers are, of course, 


that orchard you have or are planning for. Ver) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FaR a 












cotton and put him to work chopping woogq Pet 

, 
digging out stumps. 
you and him. 


It will be money to both 


In short, if 11 cents is too little for cotton—anq 
it is—don’t sell at that price. Advise your neigh- 
bor, too, not to sell; but if-he will, that js his 
loss. It’s partly your loss, too, for every bale 
rushed on the market prematurely drags down 
prices for everybody else; but the man who Sells 
at 10 and 11 cents mostly is paying the Denalty 
of his own folly. 

We do not believe that any thoroughly well jp. 
formed man thinks that this year’s crop should 
sell for less than 13 cents; the Farmers’ Union 
and the Montgomery Convention advise holding 
for 14 or 15 cents. In any case, prices are bound 
to go up, and we believe that any farmer who geljs 
at present figures is cheating himself out of $10 
to $20 a bale he would get by holding, besides jp. 
juring his fellow-farmers. 

Hold your cotton. 





The Story of a Plain Farmer—Concluded, 


; ET the gasoline engine do your work” js an- 
other doctrine of up-to-date farming that | 
was not surprised to find Mr. Brown putting 

into practice. When I woke up the engine had 

started on its daily duty of pumping water, and 
when cold weather comes it will be set to sawing 
wood. A complete water-works system has only 
recently been installed in the house. The tank cost 
$4, the bath-tub $13.50, and the total cost of the 
system ready for operation was $200. The two- 
borse power gasoline engine was bought for $65. 

Almost everywhere you go on the Brown farm 
you find evidence of a man who is using his brain 
and has figured out the best way to do whatever 
is to be done. ‘There is a right way to do every- 
thing, even to boil an egg,’’ Emerson once said; 
and he was right. When I looked out on the ap- 
ple orchard, for example, and saw the trees liter- 
ally weighted down with beautiful red Magnum 
Bonums I knew right away that Mr. Brown hadnt 
been letting them alone but had been spraying— 
and so he has. He sprays his Irish potatoes, too, 
of course. His peach trees, too, are not left alone: 
he digs the borers away and treats the trees to 
stop such ravages. He is getting ready to put in 
some tile drains, rightfully growing tired of the 
everlasting cleaning-up of ditch banks and clear- 
ing-out of ditch bottoms, not to mention the loss of 
valuable space wherever the open ditches are. He 
has improved breeds of hogs and chickens—Ply- 
mouth Rock chickens, and Poland China blood in 
his hogs. He also keeps some sheep, though the 
dog menance makes it necessary to bring them up 
every night and put them with the calves. He 
has good wire fencing around his farm, and only 
a few days ago took down a fence where posts and 
boards had lasted more than twenty-five years. 
There is the wood-house, too, which suggests that 
he has an eye to saving time: the wood is not 
only kept dry, but it can be cut on rainy days. 
There is a telephone in the house, too, built by 
the farmers themselves in a co-operative company. 
This, by the way, has proved not only an excellent 
thing to help the neighborhood, but a good profit- 
maker for those who put money in it. The latest 
statement showed that it was makiug dividends at 
the rate of 30 per cent a year. 

* £ * 

Moreover, Mr. Brown has not forgotten his wife. 
She has a cooking range with all modern convel- 
iences, the new water-works system gives hot and 
cold water all through the house, and the kitchen 
sink is a convenience that only makes her wish 
she had had it twenty years ago. Then, too, Whe 
I went into breakfast, the beef, deliciously cooked, 
was taken hot from a fireless cooker—a Pla? 
whereby Mrs. Brown had saved much wrestling 
with a hot stove—and I found a refrigerate? 
alongside the fireless cooker. No woman ought 
ever to let her husband rest until she has 4 good 
range and a fireless cooker in her kitchen. TH 
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the Brown house is well-painted naturally goes 
without saying: nearly all the houses in the 
neighborhood are painted. 

Of course, Mr. Brown long ago learned the im- 
portance of careful seed selection. He got a good 
variety of cotton to begin with, and every year 
goes through the field and selects seed for next 
year from the most productive stalks, having the 
selected cotton ginned separately. Similarly, he 
goes through his corn-fields and gets the best ears 
from the best stalks for next year’s planting. 

* *¢ * 

One advantage that Mr. Brown has had is that 
he has traveled pretty widely in the North and 
West. He has been in our great Corn Belt and 
has seen for himself how the Western farmer 
makes crops with cheap horse-power and improved 
tools and machinery instead of the expensive hand- 
labor on which the Southern farmer has so large. 
ly depended. He has seen, too, the great natural 
advantages the Southern farmer has over the 
Northern farmer, if he will only utilize them. On 
his own farm, for example, he can raise two crops 
a year whereas the Wisconsin farmer is hard put 
to it to get corn to mature at all), and he can 
raise any great crop that either North or Soutb 
can grow—wheat, oats, corn, cotton, peanuts, 
vegetables, etc., etc. “If you folks in the Soutu 
have such seasons, why don’t you get rich?” a 
Northern acquaintance once said to him; and he 
thinks the reason we have not is that we have not 
done as good farming as the Western farmer does 
have not used the same labor-saving means of 
production, have not been as economical in our 
habits, and have not educated our people as well. 

Education: right there you touch on another 
one of Mr. Brown’s hobbies. He gave a $500 plot 
of land on which the magnificent Olney High 
School is situated and raised much of the money 
for its support. It’s rare, anyhow, to find a man 
who is really a power for good in his community 
who isn’t vitally interested in better schools, and 
Mr. Brown is no exception to the rule. 

* * *® 

Such is the story of a plain farmer. There is 
nothing sensational or very remarkable about it, 
and I have no doubt that there are thousands of 
other Progressive Farmer readers whose careers 
contain just as much of interest—several of them 
in Mr. Brown’s immediate neighborhood. Still I 
think it just as important to tell what our small, 
every-day farmers are doing as to tell what wealth- 
ier and bigger men are doing, and this detailed 
report of what I saw on Mr. Brown’s place ought 
to be inspiring and suggestive to many of our 
one-, two-, and three-horse farmers. I am re- 
minded again of that couplet of John Plough- 
man’s: 

“Said I to myself, ‘There’s a lesson for me, 

For that man’s a picture of what I might be.”’ 


And so I conclude, Mr. Small Farmer, with this 
thought: This glimpse of Mr. Brown’s farm is a 
picture of what yours might be. Why not make 
it such a one? CG; ©; 





We hope that every Progressive Farmer reader 
will heed the advice given elsewhere in this issue 
and refuse to sacrifice his cottonseed at the pres- 
ent low prices. As a matter of fact, every farm- 
er should raise stock enough to consume all or 
most of his cottonseed on his own farm. If seed 
are to be sold, however, they certainly ought to 
command higher prices than are now offered—and 
will undoubtedly command higher prices before 
many weeks. Hay and forage crops are unusually 
short and all kinds of feed will bring probably 
Tecord-breaking prices next spring. This will in- 
evitably force up the price of cottonseed. 





Summer’s End. 


UCH of the sadness made in us by the sight 
M of a beautiful landscape would .... be 
merely the inherited pain of that separa- 
tion from nature that began with the building of 
walled cities,’ writes Lafcadio Hearn. ‘‘Possi- 
bly there is blended with it something of incom- 
Parably older sorrow—such as the immemorial 
mourning of man for the death of summer.” In 
spite of autumn’s charm the average man, and 
Many who are not average, experience a twinge 
of regret: 
“Ah, Love, but a day 
And the world has changed! 
The sun’s away 
And the bird estranged; 
The wind has dropped, 
And the sky’s deranged: 
Summer has stopped.” —Collier’s. 





The noblest of all charities is in enabling the 
Poor to earn a livelihood.—The Talmud. 
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Principle or Plunder: Which? 


UST as we finished reading the proof of our 
A week’s editorial, ‘“‘The Testing of the 

South.” we picked up one of our Southern ex 
changes to find it arguing for the re-election of 
two United States Senators in these words: 


“Admitting that they have not always vot- 
ed orthodox on the tariff, yet no one will deny 
that they have represented the State with sig- 
nal ability and have secured for her a larger 
share of the Government’s appropriations for 
rivers and harbors, public buildings, and ag- 
ricultural experiment work, than any of their 
predecessors ever did—more than all the rest 
put together. This good work should go on, 
and it would be bad policy to swap for new 
men.”’ 


Simply this and nothing more—which being in- 
terpreted is: ‘They didn’t stand by our old-time 
principles—but then they got the loot! And be- 
cause they got the loot, we must send them back!”’ 
And the paper in question might have added that 
because a Southern Senator “admittedly does not 
vote orthodox on the tariff,’’ he is often given all 
the more loot for his district! The Northern and 
Eastern Senators who represent the ‘“‘big interests” 
are quite ready to help a Congressman get an ap- 
propriation from the National Treasury if the Con- 
gressman in question will help them put through 
a tariff law whereby the big interests aforesaid 
may further plunder the people. 

The clipping we have just reprinted only adds 
emphasis to what we had written just before it 
came to our attention. These next few months, as 
we said then, will form a crucial period in the 
South’s history. ‘‘Vote for So-and-so because he 
has served long in House or Senate and so can 
help us get bigger appropriations!’’ will be an oft- 
heard cry. ‘Vote for So-and-so because he will 
get us part of the tariff graft!’’ will be another. 
“Vote for So-and-so because he will try to get 
some of the pension loot!” will be another. 

Farmers of the South, there is death in the pot 
—and dishonor, too! Let us yield to these 
siren voices, and the South will not only lose 
power: it will lose its good name as well. Vote 
for the man whose record for character, courage. 
high public service, and devotion to principle 
marks him as the worthiest man; and let us have 
done forever with the selfish and brazen stand- 
ards which would judge a candidate’s fitness by 
the amount of “‘pork barrel’ loot he gets for his 
“deestrict.”” Whether the appropriation is going 
North or coming South, let our representatives in 
Washington emulate the example of Bob Toombs 
who told the Senators to abolish the United States 
Mint at Dahlonega, Ga. It was not needed, he de- 
clared, and he was not going to support it merely 
because it brought money into his own State. “I 
am just as much opposed to an abuse in Georgia 
as I am to an abuse in New York,’’ he declared. 
And in a great speech in the United States Senate 
fifty years ago he made a declaration that can not 
be too seriously considered in this day of public 
robbery through extravagant and indirect taxation. 
He said: 

‘“‘Whenever the system shall be firmly es- 
tablished that the States will enter a miserable 
scramble for the most money for their local 
appropriations, and that Senator is to be re- 
garded the ablest representative of his State 
who can get for it the largest slice of the 
treasury, from that day public honor and 
property are gone, and all the States are dis- 
graced and degraded.” 


& 
Canada Defeats Reciprocity. 
TV overwhelming defeat of the proposed reci- 


procity treaty with the United States in the 

Canadian election is, from our standpoint, 
a matter greatly to be regretted. We don’t be- 
lieve that it is any wiger for one country to put up 
barriers around itself to hinder trade with other 
countries than it would be for one county to put 
up such barriers to interfere with trade with other 
counties. Possibly an exception should be made 
in the case of very radically different civilizations, 
such a contrast as China and the United States 
may offer fifty years from now, for example, 
though of this we are not sure; and in the case 
of Canada and the United States no such difference 
exists. Absolutely free trade between the two 
countries, we believe would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of both. The once-proposed reciprocity 
treaty which our own Congress debated so long 
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and so vociferously, would not have meant free 
trade between the two countries, but it would have 
been a step in this direction and as such we wel- 
comed it. While there were incidental objec- 
tions to the treaty from the standpoint of the 
United States, Congress decided to ignore these in 
view of the general good to be accomplished. We 
wish that Canada had taken the same view. The 
farmers and manufacturers in Canada, however, 
were made to believe that it gave all the advant- 
ages to the United States, just as an effort was 
made here to have the farmers believe that it 
gives all the advantages to Canada. 

As a matter of fact, however, it seems that Can- 
ada rejected the treaty quite as much as a frenzied 
protest against the talk of annexation by the 
United States, and as an evidence of loyalty to 
England, where the treaty has been bitterly op- 
posed, as by way of protest against the provisions 
of the treaty itself. -For some time there has 
been a growing sentiment in England in favor of 
preferential tariffs with the British colonies in 
other parts of the world. The result of the Can- 
adian election will, no doubt, give a great empha- 
sis to this movement. 

The majority against reciprocity was very much 
larger even than its opponents had dared hope for. 
The Liberals, who have been in power for many 
years and who had in the last Parliament 43 ma- 
jority, are overwhelmingly beaten by the Conser- 
vatives who, it seems, have 131 members in the 
new Parliament to the Liberals 81, a majority of 
50. Sir Wilfred Laurier, the venerable and dis- 
tinguished Liberal leader who has been Premier 
for fifteen years, ends his career with the defeat 
of his cherished project, for he will soon be 70 
years old and the Conservative victory fs so over- 
whelming as to destroy any hope of Liberal success 
for some years to come. 


ot 
Minor News Matters. 


PEAKER Champ Clark’s unwise utterance 
S last winter about the possibility of annexing 
Canada had not a little to do with producing 
the excitement which resulted in the defeat of reci- 
procity in Canada. Speaker Clark is a very attrac- 
tive man and means well, but he is evidently not a 
big enough man for the Presidential nomination 
with which his name is often connected. Such a 
“break”? as his annexation utterance would be a 
serious matter in a President. The more the rec- 
ords and activities of other possible Democratic 
candidates are considered, the more apparent it 
becomes that in ability, sympathy with needed 
reforms, and fine discrimination between real 
progress and radical extremism, Woodrow Wilson’s 
name leads all the rest. 
*_ * © 

The Asheboro Courier intimates that the North 
Carolina Senatorial campaign has already reached 
the mud-slinging stage in some sections. This is 
to be regretted. The writer personally knows all 
four candidates—Simmons, Aycock, Kitchin, and 
Clark—and knows, as all their acquaintances 
know, that all four are clean in life and speech, 
free from any habit of dissipation or intemper- 
ance, and free, too, from taint of scandal or cor- 
ruption. Any charge against the moral character 
of any one of them may be promptly branded as 
false and vicious, and any such attempt at mud- 
slinging should re-act on those who attempt it. We 
have clean candidates; let us have a clean cam- 
paign. 2 © 

Governor Plaisted, of Maine, has appointed 
Obadiah Gardner United States Senator to succeed 
the late Senator Frye. This gives the Democrats 
42 Senators as campared with the Republicans 49. 
There is one vacancy from Colorado. 

* * * 

Although in bad health, Senator B. R. Tillman 
announces that he will be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion for the Senate. Ex-Congressman W. J. Tal- 
bert will probably oppose him. 


A Thought for the Week. 


Te first power we have to deal with is that of 








thoughts. By obeying our thoughts, we try 

their power, we measure their force against 
the encroaching forces of the world. 
said a philosopher, “is the actualization of 
thought.’”” Think any one thought often enough 
and then see how it comes true. It was Goethe 
who said, with a*certain weariness, ‘““What we wish 
for in youth heaps itself over us in age’’; and 
Emerson, “All prayers come true; therefore be 
very careful what you pray for.’’ Willing comes 
true, wishes beget facts, and thoughts create vis- 
ible objects. To train a child, therefore, to think 


“The event,’’ 


and to will, is to train him to take his inheritance 
into his hands and bend it into such shape as he 
wants.—From “The Human Way,” vy Louise Col- 
lier Willcox. 
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PAYS 


MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE ,TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES. 
“TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 


BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) 
A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE , SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLO 

- ARE INTERESTED. ) 


PARKE, DAVIS &(0,\ 4g 
on Gattee Ge < 
E Re 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
havea av choles bye =e Ly Re A = 
reasonable prices. ese bulls 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
er Newton, N. C. 




















Owing f 
Angus Cattle one of pay Fh 


offer al ins in cows, is and 
heifers ¢ ry oy our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 

Rese Dale Stock Farms, - - - Jeffersenton,'Va. 





SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 











“Premier 9rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
g1'b00. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered o Lee ond of herd. ie. 
ported Stockwell, son stock . 

at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 

igs, 2to 4 mos. 

le 


BERKSHIRES 22°: 


isfacti teed FAIRVIEW FARM _ 
on guaran’ > ° 
A. S. SPEER, Prop., Rt. 1, Boonville, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA HERD OF DUROC- 
JERSEY SWINE 


For sale, pigs ten weeks old out of Western 

bred sows by N. C. Col. Write for descriptive 
circulars of the breed and prices. 

W. A. THIGPEN, Route 5, Tarboro, N. C. 

if Taken at Once 

lhorthorn bull, to head a pure-bred 

Beptie teed aloes tour umeginerst yeating Airey. 

ones $12.50 each. A few ewe and ran 





A splendid lot of 

















Live Stock. 


and Dairy 

















THE RIGHTS OF A DOG. 


Let Us Protect the Sheep, but Not 
Forget That There Are Good Dogs 
as Well as Bad. 

We are getting a number of let- 
ters on the sheep and dog question. 
Mr. G. H. Montgomery has written 
again, presenting the dog’s side of 
the case, but he seems to have the 
field against him. ‘‘Too many dogs 
and too few sheep,” seems to be the 
general conclusion, and there is a 
striking unanimity of opinion that 
we must have a log law—one that 
will require the owner to keep his 
dogs at home, that will make him 
responsible for damage they do, that 
will levy a tax on all dogs and make 
this tax available to pay for sheep 
killed by dogs. With these conclu- 
sions we heartily agree; but we do 
not agree with some of the condem- 
nation that has been heaped upon 
all dogs in general, nor with some 
of the methods proposed to keep the 
dogs in check. . 

For example, here is a letter from 
a friend in Louisiana with which we 
find ourselves forced to disagree 
sharply: 

“TI notice so much space taken 
up in your paper by letters from 
people whining about sheep- 
killing dogs that I can’t keep 
mum any longer. I owned sheep 
and I never sold out when the 
dogs got after them. I simply 
declared war on all dogs, and 
used my shotgun and strychnine 
bottle to a finish. Every dog 
that came on my place was shot, 
regardless of what kind of a dog 
he was or who he belonged to. 

I went further, too. I did not 

intend to raise sheep for other 

people to raise dogs on. When 

I left home to go around in my 

neighborhood, I took in my coat- 

pocket, if I was horse-back, or 

in the foot of my buggy, if I 

was riding that way, some pois- 

oned bologna sausage, and every 
place where dogs pass under or 
through a fence some poisoned 
bait was put there. If I saw 

a dog coming down the road 

(even with his master) I could 

pitch a piece to the side of the 

road where he would pass every 
time. Then, too, if I learned of 

a dead animal anywhere near, i 

would go fill it with strychnine. 

Now I hear Mr. Dog-man saying 

my poisoning method is not hon- 

orable. Well, my shotgun pre- 
scription on my own place is 
honorable, and it is not just or 
right for a mau to own a dog 
unless he knows at all times that 
the dog is on his own place; for 

it will destroy other people’s 

eggs, pigs and sheep.” 

Frankly, we do not believe that 
one man has any more right to kill 
another man’s dog in the road than 
he would have to kill his sheep or 
his horse. Surely, one who followed 
such practices as this could not com- 
plain if the dogs killed his sheep, for 
they would only be following his 
own policy of unjust and unlawful 
destruction. A man is justified, we 
think, in shooting a stray dog on his 
own farm, or in putting poison in a 
sheep that the dogs have killed; but 
beyond this he has no right to go. 
The dog has the same rights as the 
sheep; what we are complaining of 
is that he is now allowed more priv- 
ileges. The sheep is not going to 
leave home to hunt and kill the dogs; 
and this is just what the dogs do 
with regard to the sheep. Therefore, 
the dog’s owner should be required 
to keep him at home. But once for 
all, we have not the slightest sym- 
pathy with any desire to kill all dogs 





lambs left to go at #11 and #10 each. 
W. E. SHIPLEY, Valle Crucis, N. C. 


or with indiscriminate attacks upon 


dogs as a whole. We have known too 
many good dogs to have much pa- 
tience with a man who would need- 
lessly injure one that had done him 
no harm, 





HOW TO HANDLE THE COLT. 


Begin Early and Treat Him Kindly— 
Harshness is of No Benefit. 

Messrs. Editors: The colt should 
never know what it is to be master. 
The sooner disciplined, the less dan- 
ger will there be to himself and the 
owner. He should be taught to be 
haltered as soon as he can walk 
steadily. The practice some have of 
letting a colt grow up without any 
lessons and then trying to teach him 
everything at once is harsh and cruel, 
and often results in failure. It is 
much more humane and sensible to 
start when the colt is young, and 
never let the little fellow forget you 
are his master. Viciousness results 
from vicious training. It is much 
better to direct calmly but decid- 
edly, the horse’s actions than to 
abuse him, arouse his temper, and 
then ‘break’? his will by harsh 
means. Don’t get angry with your 
horse; be patient, kind and gentle, 
but be a decided master. 

Don’t attempt to drive the colt in 
harness the first lesson. Take one 
step at a time: put the harness on 
and off several times, till he doesn’t 
mind it. Before he pulls in the col- 
iar himself, it is better to fasten 
kim to his mother when she is hitch- 
ed up and so drive them together. 
As the colt gets older he can be fas- 
tened by traces te a light bar across 
the shafts and allowed to feel the 
collar and get used to the rattle of 
the road gear. Do not drive far at 
first, or let the colt get heated, or he 
may get restless and try to lie down 
and roll or rest. Never move rapidly 
around a colt. This makes him ner- 
vous, and he is apt to lose his head 
and be more susceptible to fright. 
Let him early become used to um- 
brellas, sleight bells, high loads, cov- 
ered wagons, steam rollers, thresh- 
ing machines, carriages, robes, loco- 
motives, trolley cars and automo- 
biles. 

The colt should not be tied with 
anything or to anything that he can 
possibly break. A halter neck strap, 
tied short, is the best device. If he 
once breaks loose, he will try it 
again, and if he once runs away, he 
can hardly be depended on again. 
Some horses have broken loose by 
pulling back when one, going to un- 
tie them, suddenly appears before 
them, or hits them in the head for 
nibbling at his fingers, and the habit 
thus commenced is very hard to cure. 
Shying is made worse by harshness 
or by whipping. The strap of pre- 
vention is worth a whole harness of 
cure. ELECTOR MORROW. 

Forest City, N. C. 





The North Carolina Experiment 
Station has lately issued some very 
valuable bulletins for stockmen. Bul- 
letins 215 and 216 treat of cotton- 
seed meal as a feed for horses and 
mules, and bring out a number of 
points of value to every farmer who 
feeds work stock. Bulletins 218 and 
219 treat of the feeding of beef cat- 
tle. This is a growing industry in 
the State and anyone interested can 
get much valuable information from 
these bulletins. Write for them to 
Cc. B. Williams, Director Experiment 
Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 





‘Very suspicious man, they say.”’ 
“Very. Bought a dictionary last 
week, and now he’s counting the 
words to see if it contains as many as 
the publishers claim.’’—San Francis- 


$20= 


SEND NO MONEY 
30 Days Trial 


,, You waste money 
if you pay a cent 
more than our price 
for a Cream Separa- 
tor. You can’t af- 
ford to buy from 
anyone at any price 
until you have sent 
& postal card or a 
Supply Can letter asking wus for 

our special Cream 
Separator offer. Wesave you halfof agents’ 
prices—we allow you 30 days trial on your 
own farm—you needn’t send us a cent in ad- 
vance, if you prefer not to. 


THE MACY IS THE BEST AND 
YOU CAN PROVE IT : 
‘We will send you a machine on trial so you 
out how good it is. No Separator costs toes A yb os 
facture than the Macy, yet our price is half the price 
asked by Agents. Easiest cleaned machine because its 
skimming device is aluminum. Frictionless pivot ball 
arings make it easiest running. Guaranteed forever 
Five sizes; five fernac factory-to-farm prices, Cut 
out the middleman’s profit---keep this money 
in your wel pocket. Write to-day for our special intro. 
offer. 


R. H. MACY & CO. ® 
810 Macy Building, - New York 

















PROUD 
OF THEIR 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 


Ask those who are discarding disk-filled and 
other complicated cream separators for Tubu- 
lars why they do it. 

They will tell you how much more Tubulars 
make forthem. There is cash value in the fact 
that Tubulars have twice the skimming force of 
others, and therefore skim faster and twice as 
clean. They will tell you of the unequalled dura- 
bility of Tubulars. A regular hand-driven Tubu- 
lar recently finished work equal to 100 years’ 
service in a five to eight cow dairy—and the total 
cost for oil and repairs was only $1.15. Tubulars 
wear a lifetime. Guaranteed forever by 

America’s oldest and world’s biggest 

separator concern. 

Dairy Tubulars contain neither disks 
nor other contraptions and are self-oiling. 
When you see why others are dis- 
carding less modern 
separators for Tu- 
bulars, you will 
realize that you, 

ourself, will final- 
y have a Tubular \ 
and had better get | 
itnow. You cannot 
afford any other, ; 
for Tubulars , f 
















bysavingwhat §} 
others lose. 
You can ar- “Ss 
range with our local 
senresenmenive for a ai 


ree of The 
World’s Best without investing one cent. Other sep- 
arators taken 


Write. for i> \i> Bole 
eta Me PL i/,-.s 










THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 

WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Chicago, IIL, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ure- 
Toronto,Can. Winnipeg, Can. 











_ _ PUBLIC SALE 
Big Type Duroc-Jerseys 


OCTOBER 12th, 1911. 


Forty-five head big stretchy boars and gilts. 
Great size with smoothness. Send for catalog. 


WIRT A. COTTINGHAM, Trivoli, Ill. 


Auctioneers; Cols. Igleheart, Fruin, and Reed ' 


Poland China Pigs 


Extra fine. Order today before 
all gone. $10.00 each, $15.00 
per pair’?.0.b. =: 3 : : : 


John A. Young & Sons, | 
Greensboro, - - North Carolina. 


Delawere Stock Farm 


offers for quick sale great bargains in Angus 
Cattle, Hackney and Trotting bred brood mares, 
colts, and fillies, mules. work and driving 
horses. MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 


Hazelbrook Farm Duroc-Jerseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the 
breed. A number of 18 month old sows rs 
some extra fine pigs that are beauties, witht 6 
money making habit bred into them. The be 
pure-bred stock is cheapest in the end. 
HAZELBROOK FARM .__- Va 
Frank C. Morris, Prop., Trevilians. V4 


Melville Farm 


Registered Jersey calves of Eminent blood. 
Registered Berkebire pigs. Shropshire sheep. 

















co Chronicle. 


R. W. SCOTT, Proprietor, - - Haw River, #.¢ 
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ANGORA GOAT HUSBANDRY. 


Messrs. Editors: The interest in 
Angora goat preeding is of but re- 
cent date comparatively speaking, but 
that it is one of the coming indus- 
tries no one posted will deny, as it 
has been demonstrated beyond any 
on that it is one of the best 


uesti A 
» the live stock in- 


paying branches of 
dustry. 

There was no record association 
formed in the United States until 
1902, and since then the industry 
has made rapid strides. The associa- 
tion is known as the American An- 
gora Goat Breeders’ Association, with 
offices at Helena, Montana. Since the 
organization there have been about 
100,000 goats recorded. The price 
of mohair ruled rather low for sev- 
eral years, bringing from 20 to 30 
cents per pound. In 1909 the breed- 
ers organized the National Mohair 
Growers’ Association, with offices at 
Silver City, New Mexico, and ware- 
houses and sale offices at Boston, 
Mass, and all who took membership 





Angora Goats Belonging to Edgewood 
Farm, Monticello, Miss. 


and shipped to the association in 
1910 received much better prices. 
Our 1910 clip sold at 26 to 49 cents 
per pound, giving us an average of 35 
cents, and our flock clipped an aver- 
age of 34 pounds, giving us $1.224 
per head net for the fleece. There 
was about one-third of the flock last 
year that were kids of the year be- 
fore and did not yield as much as 
the mature animals, which brought 
the average down some; about one- 
fifth of the flock were kids this year 
and our average was a little better 
than 4 pounds, and we expect a bet- 
ter price, as the quality of the mo- 
hair is better. There are animals in 
all good flocks that will shear up to 
10 pounds, and if the fleece was kept 
clear of burs and trash, it would 
bring much higher prices, but the 
Angora is too valuable as a browser 
to keep them confined, even to keep 
the fleece clean. 

The Angora breeds but once a year, 
and seldom brings but one kid; about 
100 per cent increase is as good as 
we have been able to do. On the 
Market they sell at the same prices 
as fat sheep, but do not weigh as 
much as sheep, hence the kids sold 
on the butcher market would not 
bring as much as lambs. The demand 
for breeding purposes has been so 
great that we have never had to sell 
any on the. butcher market, being 
able to find a home market for all the 
culls that we have to butcher. An- 
80ra vension ig far superior to sheep 
a common goat mutton, and in 
, Cago and other markets where it 
8 kept on sale sells for 1 to 2 cents 
Per pound more than sheep mutton. 

As a browser the Angora is the 
ov of the animal kingdom, and 
Pd feature alone makes them profit- 
po eg any farm, as we know from 
ie: ence that their worth as brows- 
ia, their manure more than pay 
ies mie and their fleece and in- 
- a : all clear profit. They are 
aan, le manure spreader. Going 
re aoeerer the ground, they scat- 
'enimes oe better than any oth- 
Sees - at present the demand 
the or breeding purposes, and 

7 sell at $10 to $15 each as soon 


as old enough to ship. They require 
ag little attention as any animal we 
have ever had anything to do with, 
and even ia the dead of winter, if 
they have plenty of bushes and briers 
to browse on, they require but little 
other feed, and only need a good dry 
shed to protect them from the snows 
and rains. At kidding time they per- 
haps require more attention than at 
any other, as the young are very ten- 
der until they receive nourishment 
from the mother once or twice; then 
the trouble is over. While occasion- 
ally dogs kill a goat, it is not nearly 
so frequent as the killing of sheep, as 
the older does and the bucks will 
fight a dog. We have never had 
a goat killed by dogs, but have lost 
sheep at different times by the worth- 
less cur. H. C. DAVIDSON. 
Obion, Tenn. 





CHEAP FEED FOR THE PIGS. 


Corn is high-priced in the South, es- 
pecially in the Southeast. Shorts are 
also high-priced, although a most. ex- 
cellent feed for young pigs. Corn 
alone is not a suitable feed for young 
pigs because it does not contain suf- 
ficient protein for growth, and shorts 
are too high-priced for profitable 
pork production. What is to be done? 
Are the young pigs going to be stunt- 
ed for the above reasons? This 
should not be done and need not be 
done, with proper management. A le- 
gume pasture will help out and save 
half the grain feed, but even this is 
not enough for young pigs. If rice 
polish is cheaper than corn, use it, 
but if corn is cheaper, use the corn, 
and with one of these, or a mixture 
of equal parts, put 1 part of tankage 
to 6 parts of grain. It is not neces- 
sary to use much of this feed. Halfa 
ration will do if the pigs have green 
feed, but it will pay to feed some 
grain and push the pigs along so they 
will be large enough to kill this com- 
ing winter, rather than stunt them 
now and have to feed them through 
the whole winter in order to get 
them large enough to kill a year 
from this fall. 





WE WANT TO KNOW ABOUT IT. 


The Progressive Farmer would 
like to hear from any man who has 
given the arsenical dip for killing 
ticks a fair and intelligent trial, and 
is not satisfied that the ticks can be 
easily, cheaply and profitably eradi- 
cated. The opposition to tick eradi- 
cation is all found among three 
classes: the politicians, those blind- 
ed by selfish motives and those who 
are ignorant of what it means and 
the ease with which it can be done. 

We meet scores who were in doubt 
but have been convinced by one or 
two dippings of the cattle; but have 
seen none who have given it an in- 
telligent trial who are not convinced. 

Are those who do not know, or 
for selfish or political reasons oppose 
the work, to have more influence 
than those who know from actual 
experience? We would rather have 
the judgment of one man who has 
tried it according to approved meth- 
ods than that of ten thousand ob- 
structionists who have never tried it. 





The Georgia Berkshire Association 
at a recent meeting decided to hold 
a public sale during the State Fair, 
at Macon, October 10-20. The asso- 
ciation will also give ten ribbons for 
best Berkshires exhibited. C. W. 
Fowler, Marietta, Ga., is Secretary of 
this association. 





The Western North Carolina Sheep 
Breeders’ Association has been organ- 
ized to promote the development of 
the sheep industry, and to enable its 
members to sell lambs, wool and 
sheep to better advantage. John 
Dent is President and P. E. Fogle, 
Jefferson, N. C., Secretary. 


























With any setting system you 


your product at this season, with cream and butter values highest, 
of the De Laval to other separators is always 
~~ under the difficult conditions of separation, particularly in 
t 


while the superiority 


e skimming of cool milk. 


Why delay your purchase of 


Put it in now and let it save its own cost meanwhile. 


will actually pay for itself. 


You may prove all this by test to your own satisfaction. 
local De Laval agent or communicate direct with the company. 


Tae De LAVAL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO . 





Make Your 
Fall and 
Winter 
Dairying 
Profitable 


The wasteful losses of any “gravity” setting system or poor 
cream separator are always greatest when the milk is often cool or 
the cows are old in lactation, and under these conditions, with butter 
prices highest, the use of the best cream separator becomes even 
more important than at any other season, so that a 


DE LAVAL, 


Will Save Its Cost by Spring 


are wasting at least a quarter of 


a De Laval until another Spring. 
And as to that 
you may either buy for cash or on such liberal terms that the machine 


See the 


SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











BERKSHIRE HOGS 


I have recently purchased the great 
boar Beckon 114800, the $1500.00 son of 
Baron Duke 18ist. This is the greatest 
boar ever brought South and one of the 
finest in the country. Prof. Detrich, the 
great swine authority, writes as follows: 
“I think this one of the best Le id — 





breed excepting nome. F 

I think he the most 8 etrical and 
at the same time the thickest meated hog 
that lever saw.” This boar together with 
a recent purchase of fifteen bred sows 
gives me a herd the equal of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 
Three Jersey Bull Calves at $25.00 Each. 


ALEX D. HUDSON, 


Newberry, Ss. C. 














FOR HIGHEST PRICES 


—-SHIP— 


HIDES, WAX 
TALLOW 


CLARENCE COSBY 


RICHMOND, VA. 














FOR BREEDERS 2" Class Berkshire and 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


“STERLING HERD” consists of thirty-five 
brood sows of seven different strains and three 
boars not akin to each other nor to any of the 
sows. Iam prepared to furnish pigs not akin, 
bred gilts and boars ready for service all of 
the highest quality. Write for circulars and 


prices. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


Registered Poland Chinas 


All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
1, 


nregistered Shropshire bucks and buck 
eae Sons, Rt. Hardinsburg. Ky. 


lambs. W. J. OWEN & 
THE GILDER FARM 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


W, T. AUSTIN, Prop., Simpsonville, s. C. 


75 DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 5 months old, of the richest breeding 

, such as the Colonel’s, and 

Onto Chief af Ls neg to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, - - ° Fema. 


Free Price List 
of special bargains in'my celebrated fox, 
deer and cat hounds. 

J.D. Stodghill, - - - Shelbyville, Ky. 


JERSEY CATTLE 


Will be sold cheap. 
months old, three Jersey bull calves four to 
eight months old; all of the celebrated Golden 
Lad and Flying Fox strain. Entitled to regis- 
tration. Apply 

J. P. JONES 
East Flat Rock, North Carolina. 


Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 


ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 

















One Jersey heifer four 





"| Highest breeding, lowest prices. Aireferences. 


dress 
A. M. WORDEN Tullahoma, Tenn. 





MECKLENBURG BERKSHIRE FARM 
Some nice 3% months old pigs weighing 
about 75 Its. Also a few 5 months old sows. 
Sired by a grandson of Masterpiece. Regis- 
tered and pedigrees furnished. 
J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 


Two Registered 


DUROC SOWS 


Two years old. Bred to 
Red Cloud. $40 each. 


Also four Gilts and one 
Boar three months old. 
$15 each. 


RHODESIA FARM 


J. S. Rhodes, Prop. WILLIAMSTON, N. C. 


Bermuda Stock Farm 


Berkshires—Poland Chinas. Sows and gilts 
bred or open; choice pigs, as good as they 
grow. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaran- 


‘ect J. A. PINKERTON, Prop., 


Eatonton, - - - Georgia. 


GRAND DUROC SALE 
At New Koss, Ind., October 9-11 
Sixty head of the best blood. Send for cata- 
log, and send bids to Bert Stafford, Shelbyville, 
Ind. GEO. W. HINKLE, New Ross, Ind. 


RIDGETOP BE RksmyRes Pigs bred or 
open sows and gilis by Premier Longfellow’s 
Rival’s sons, the $10,000 boar, or by Lee’s Artful 
Premier 12th, the $5,500 boar. Prices reasonable, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Address H. M VISE, Emory Gap, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large — sows by great’mas- 























sive boars. All pure bre 
T. E. BROWN, - - - Murfreesboro, Tenn, 








Father Mother 


Sister Brother 





Don’t work any more. Take advan- 
tage of these gas engine days on the 
farm and let the Sturdy Jack do your 
hard chores—pumping (for one cent 
he will pump enough water fora day’s 
use on an Ordinary farm), running the 
separator, the washing machine, yes, 
eventie sewing machine, 

and a hundred other uses. 


Truck mounted, it can be moved One 
instantly and set upto the work Gallon 
to be done. Never bucks. a Day 
Runs in cold weather as well as Runs 
in hot. Really making a revo- This 


lution in gas engines because 
of its completeness. 









A horizontal engine built just like 
the big fellows of 25 H, P.and more 
—one proof that the idea in it is 
right. Air-cooled or hopper-cooled. 
But we do not ask youto take our word 
alone. Investigate. Read our four books on 
engines. We wiil send them to you free. 
Tell you how an engine should be made in 
order to do effective work— advise you 
what points of importance to look for and 
insist upon—save you from buying engines 
that have to be propped up and that lean 
upon their work. Even a small engine 
should stand alone. Write for these to-day. 
JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO. 
Dept.n, Warren, Pa. 











YOU WANT RESULTS 


Your agricultural experiment 
station recommends the liberal 
use of phosphate on your lands 


Ground Rock Phosphate 
Has Never Failed to Give Results 


When intelligently used. 
Let us tell you why and how. 


Central Phosphate Co., 


Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


Is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., :: :: Strasburg, Va. 
‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95s PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use. 














WE say 
Let US prove it to you. 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly, S. C. 


l TEXAS AND LOUISIANA NOTES. 
Short Corn, Hay and Cotton Crops— 
Army Worms and Boll Weevils. 


Messrs. Editors: The whole State 
of Texas—-and for that matter, Ok- 
lahoma as well—has suffered very 
severely from lack of rain for the 
past three years. The spring and 
greater part of this summer were 
no exception to the rule and even as 
far east as Dallas water for ordinary 
household purposes became quite a 
serious question. Under such condi- 
tions one is not surprised to learn 
that crops are not so good as they 
might be. Corn is almost a failure, 
much of it having been burnt up by 
combined drouth and hot winds so 
early in the season that it even fail- 
ed to make much forage. Grass, 
likewise, has made poor growth and 
the hay crop is shorter than it has 
been for years, and cattle were in 
poor fix when I arrived in the Staie, 
due to the shortness of pasturage. 
From what I could learn and see, 
Texas is going to do well this year 
to make enough feed, either corn or 
hay, for her own needs. While it is 
true that we, in South Carolina, get 
possibly none of these commodities 
from Texas, yet this same condition 





has largely prevailed throughout 
nearly all the  forage-producing 
States, and necessarily spells high 


prices there for all this winter and 
next spring. I believe our farmers, 
therefore, will do wisely if they pre- 
pare and plant an unusually large 
acreage in winter hay and forage 
crops. Oats for grain, and oats and 
vetch or rye and vetch for early hay 
should prove unusually profitable next 
spring. This is also a mighty good 
time to try some of the grasses that 
I wrote about some time ago. When 
we can get all of our lands to pro- 
ducing paying crops, both winter and 
summer, we are going to make much 
more rapid strides along prosperity’s 
road. 

There is no question that the se- 
vere drouth has injured the Texas 
cotton crop, and there is absolutely 
no chance for the State to make a 
full crop. East Texas seemed to 
have a pretty fair crop, however, and 
I saw a good many fields that I feel 











ARE YOU EDUCATED 
TO THE USE OF 


Ground Phosphate Rock 


as a source of Phosphoric Acid? If 
so you have reached the stage of 
discrimination and should know 
before you buy that you are buying 
the kind that gives best results. 





We grind our Phosphate to fine- 
ness that 95% will pass through a 
100-mesh screen, and the grade is 
Absolutely Uniform. You can get this 
kind only from 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Ground Rock Department, 
COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE. 














__EGGS 


s. C. BLACK MINORCAS 
Great Layers 
Excellent for Table use. 
Setting of 13 eggs. 
MRS. E. E. MARSH, - - Marshville, N. C. 


EGGS REGISTERED 


Waite Wyandottes 
$1.50 per setting 





$1.50 per 








HORACE R. DOWELL, Raleigh, N. C. 
REGISTERED DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
Sow, Foxy Orion No. 56882---.- ~----.- $40.00. 


Boar, Della’s Commodore No. 25861.. $40.00. 
Eligible to registration. 
Pigs 6 weeks‘to 3 months old $8.00 to $12 00. 


Burt & Hicks, - - Biscoe, N. C. 


= = 
Pinehurst Farm 
BERKSHIRES 








At the recent sale at Raleigh topped the 
sale aud also sold for the highest aver- 
age of any consignor, which demon- 
strates to our patrons that we sell good 
BERKSHIRES a; well as breed them. 
Stock constantly for sale. Examine our 
expen at the coming State Fair October 
16-21. H : ; : ; : 








A. M. SWINNERTON, Mgr. 





sure would push a half bale to the 


acre. From conversations with peo- 
ple, who claim to know, I think it 


probable that the Texas crop on the 
whole will be some better this than it 
was last year. Even then, however, 
there is no just warrant for the ef- 
fort to force down the price of the 
staple. Like last year, I do not be- 
lieve there will be enough to go 
‘round, so the man who can hold on 
to his crop ought to get a fair price 
for it. 

There is rather an interesting con- 
dition in regard to the boll weevil 
just now. From eastern Texas clear 
across Louisiana and Mississippi 
there is not a cotton leaf to be seen, 
so completely have they been con- 
sumed by the army worm. These 
worms did not come until compara- 
tively late—so late that they prob- 
ably did not effect the yield of cotton 
for what they ate would probably 
have been destroyed by the weevil. 
But what effect is this going to have 
upon the weevil, not this, but next 
year? The food that should have 
been his to fatten upon until away 
into October before going into winter 
quarters, is gone, and he will have to 
fast for two months before taking 
his long nap—this, too, when the 
warm weather keeps him active. I 
am afraid many of them will starve 
to death. 

Then, it has been unusually hot 
during the last- of August and early 
September, and deprived of the 
shade of the cotton leaves, many 
weevils have doubtless perished from 


this heat. It looks as though our 
old enemy, the army worm, has 
decided to join forces with us in 


fighting this new enemy to his favor- 
ite food plant. I can see no reason 
why, if proper precautions are taken 
this fall, this army worm visitation 
should not be followed by a very 
much lessened visitation of the boll 
weevil next year. 
D. N. BARROW. 





What the States Are Doing. 


Arecord of what the 1910 Census showed as 
to forward progress in each Southern State. 








Leonard Tufts,Owner. Pinehurst, N.C. - 
© 








TROTTERS, SADDLERS AND PONIES 
The kind that made Kentucky famous. 100 


head. Visit my farm or write for wants and 
prices. 
J. F. BARBEE, Millersburg, Bourdon Co., Ky. 

















SOUTH CAROLINA’S GREAT GAIN 
IN WEALTH. 


In 1900 there were 155,355 farms 
in South Carolina, containing 5,776,- 
000 acres of improved land and a 
total acreage of 13,985,000. These 
farms were worth, with buildings, 
$126,762,000, or $9.06 an acre. In 
1910 there were 176,180 farms, an 
increase of 13 per cent, containing 
6,085,000 acres of improved land. 
The average value per acre of lands 
and buildings was $24.64, an increase 
of 172 per cent. The total value 
was $331,883,000, an increase of 162 
per cent. In the same time the aver- 
age size of all farms had decreased 
from 90 to 76 acres. The total value 
of farm implements increased 112 
per cent; the amount paid for labor, 
76 per cent, and the amount paid for 
fertilizers, 237 per cent. 

In 1900, 69,954, or 45 per cent, 
of the farms were worked by white 
men, and 85,401, or 55 per cent, 
by negroes. In 1910 there were 
79,484 white farmers and 96,698 ne- 
groes and other non-white, the per- 
centages remaining unchanged. 

In 1900, 59,415 farms were work- 
ed by their owners; 94,884 by ten- 
ants and 1,054 by managers. In 
1910, 64,2277 were worked by their 
owners; 111,097 by tenants, and 856 
by managers. The per cent of ten- 
ants increased slightly faster than 
that of owners. Of the farms work- 
ed by owners, 14,987 were mort- 
gaged. 





“‘“A farmer who is rich maybe can 
afford not to read The Progressive 
Farmer, but no farmer who is not 
rich can.” 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE) 


Farms Wanted:or Offered For Sale or Rent 








—————— 
In this department we shali publi 

ings of all land wanted or offerce, fa ofter. 
for rent. We do not extend our Pr. 
guarautee to such announcements bean 

every purchaser should see land for te 
self before buying, but no man is permithys 
to offer land for sale in our paper until td 
has first shown us satisfactory referen e 
as to honesty and financial responsibility, 











— 
Two Splendid Farms ia Wake Coun 
199 acres 21-2 miles from Holiy Springs 21-2 
from Fuquay Spriags, nea: Durham and § uthern nut! 
road. Seventy-five acres cleared, 9-; Rail. 
spacious barns, stables and outhouses. Lan 
to tobacco, cora and cotton. Well timbsred with 
and pine timber. Creek runs through thi oak 
ther’ are splendid pasture lands. 
b ie Aly ate ret “aH 4 
ut fan is spie 1di arming land for toba 
and coro. Thirty-five acres cleared; well watery 
good pasturage. and 
These two tracts of ‘and are located in ona of the best 
farming sections vf North Carollaa, in a splendid neji 
borhood, where go 2d ciurches and fine public ony 
are easily accessible. 
Reason of sale ts death of owner. Prospective pure, 
asers can correspond with undersigned, who will 9 
property shown them. e 


H. V.Norris, - - = - «= Fair Blatt, N ¢ 
220 ACRES * 


Slightly rolling land in St. Tammany Parish, Louisiana, 
for sale for $3 0:0. 640,000 feet pine timber, consid 

oak, and other timber; e'ght-1 oom house; ariesian wells: 
fine shade and pecan trees. For particulars, address * 


E. F. FUHRMANN, Goodbee, P.O., Louisiana 


ROANOKE RIVER FARMS 

Oak Hill Stock Farm, 800 acres; Stasnion View 
Farms, 831 acres. Good state of cuitivation: 
good buildings. Great bargains for some one 


Near Clarksville, Va. 
TH ILLIAMS, Clarksville, Va 


Come and See Our Crops 


We ruiise the finest cotton, corn, apples 
peaches and grapes in the country. This is the 
ideal spot for a truck, fruit, poultry or dairy 
farm. No pests, pure water, sixty inches rain. 
fall, high altitude, cool summers, mild winters, 
best of prices and close to markets. Any size 
acreage tracts. Write for detailed information, 


ALBERT M. BAGLEY, Cornelia, Ga, 


South West Georgia Farms 


2200 acre3 one mile of good town, level !and. 1600 acres 
ia cultivation and clear of stumps. One largs dwelling, 
large barn, several small barns, one ginnery, one flow- 
ing well, and two deep wells, twenty-seven tenant 
houses. Thisis one of the best farms in this section, 
Price $22.50 per acre. 

1885 acres, one of the best farms in Sumter County, 
residence in one and one-half mile or R. R. Station, 
land runs in quarter of a mile of station. Forty-horse 
farm open, thirty-two tenant houses, one nice dwelling, 
two large barns. This place is w rth $50 per acre, Price 
$60,700, one-fourth cash, balance on easy terms, Come 
and see this; if it does not suit you we have others. 

1600 acres near city limits of Americus, level, clegraf 
stumps, fine for subdivision. Terms easy. $34,000. 
be run at 5 per cent. 

Ws have other good propositions large aud smal, 
Write us what you want. We have sold over $30, 
worth of farm property in a little over ninty days. Now 
is the time to buy farm property. 


W. S. & G. W. Andrews, Americus, Ga. 


FARM LANDS 
In the Heart of the Best Farming Section of South 
eor gia. 

Improved level pebbly farms with sufficient build 
and cleared land. In good communities, near sch 
and churches, on public roads; pienty running water; 
on good terms. Any size farm yo. want at prices from 
$12.50 to $40 per acre. 

1,600 acres, 900 acres cleared, three miles road front- 
age on two public roads. Price $15 per acre. ‘ 

800 acres, 2 1-2 miles from Thomasville, on two public 
roads, 400 acres cleared, a good 8-raom dwelling. Price 
$28 per acre. 

600 acres, 7 miles of three towns, 250 acres round tim 
ber, 200 acres cleared, two settlements. Price $30 acre. 

300 acres, one mile of station, four miles of town, 150 
acres cleared, an 8-room dwelling. Price $30 per acre. 

200 acres, two miles of town, on public road, 6-room 
dwelling, 80 acres cleared. Price $25 per acre. 

100 acres, four miles of town, on public road, a 7-room 
dwelling, 75 acres cleared. Price $27.50 per acre. 

75 acres, three miles of town, on public road, a 5-room 
dwelling. Price $35 per acre. 
50 acres, two miles of town, on public road, anew 
room dwelling. Price $35 per acre. din 
rite for my b*oklet of farm lands for sale, an 
this booklet you will find anything you want. 

rit’, wire or call on 


W E CRAIGMILES, - 
Citizens Bank Builaing 


Virginia Farms 


We have several nice Roanoke River 
grain, grass and stock farms for sale 
at reasonable prices. Write for de- 


scriptions. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Co. (Inc.) 


Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


Virginia and North Carolina 
Farm and Timber Lands 


tor sale at very reasonable prices. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish 
better your condition, call on or write, THE 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 


stone, Va., for catalogue and prices. - 


FARM FOR PROFIT 2. 2sifz. 0 


for 
*‘Nation’s garden spot.’’ Leads other localities 
tables, fruits and staple farming on smail capt DE 
seekers and investors write CAROLINA TRU ton, N. Ce 
VELOPMENT CO., 828 Southern Bidg., Wilmin " 


ing 
vash annually for tenant. hauli 
ond orchard work. 360 acres rich 
farming lands. Easy term: 
need apply. 
B. BURKE, 
Hay Press a 
$30 booklet. Watkins Hay Press v0., Atiantss 


crops. Only progressive farmers 
Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


No dwellings on 

















Thomasville, Ga. 
Phones 28 and 391 














Esq., Taylorsville, N.C. 





Satis- 
t Farm Press Made. 
oy ay guaranteed. bab 
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Potatoes 
Sweets, $2 
er 100-Ib 
@2.25; wi 
Cabbage, 
Brussels 
Beets, per 
arrots, F 
for wax; 
per basket. 
Db. = Cor 
elery, $1 
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@5 per 1¢ 
Per crate, 
Hushrooms 
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100 bune 
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Per basket 
100, 
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Saturday, September 30, 191.3 
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SAVANNAH COTTON. 

ed by W.T. Williams editor The 
Cotton Reccrd.' 

25. 1811 
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CHMOND LIV STOCK. 


WwW. G. Lambert, Manager. 
WKeport torn ee Yards, Richmond, Va.} 


September 25, 1911. 
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4%@---- 
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as 4%@4% 
Spanisn, per bushel_____ $1.25 @..- 
OWPEAS, per bushel ------___. 2.10 @.. 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
September 21, 1911. 
Potatoes, $2.25@2.50 per bbl. 
Sweets, $2.50@3.25. Onions, yellow, 
per 100-lb bag, $1.75 @2; red, $1.75 
@2.25; white, per basket, $1@1.50. 
Mabbage, white, per 100, $2@4. 
Brussels sprouts, per qt., 6@12c. 
Beets, per bbl., $1@1.25; same for 
arrots. Beans, 50@75c. per bushel 
for wax; potato limas, 75c.@$1.25 
per basket. Cucumbers, 50c.@$1 per 
bl ©=Corn, 75c.@$1.25 per 100. 
elery, $1.75@2 per case. Cauli- 
PoWer, $1.50@2.50 per bbl. Ege- 
plant per bbl., 75c. Horseradish, $3 
@5 per 100 ths. Lettuce, 25@50e. 
er crate. Leeks.. $1@2 per crate. 
Pushrooms, per tb., 40@50c. Okra, 
‘hegpe per peach basket. Oyster- 
nut, $1@3 per 100. Peppers, 75c. 
$1.50 Der bbl. Pumpkins, 75c. 
o bbl. Radishes, 75c.@$1.25 per 
" bunches. Romaine, 50c.@$1 
wlhety _Spinach, $1@1.50 per bbl. 
sng 50c.@$1 per bbl. Turnips. 
“a oe $1@2. Tomatoes, 40 @ 60c. 
00 sket. W atercress, $1@2 per 


Apples, per bbl., $1.50 @3.50, with 





3 a foi 
sg average. Pears, $2.50@5 
59 l., with common cooking stock, 








het 'p Peaches, 75c. @$1 per bas- 
* lums, 10@15c. per 8-tb. bas- 
Figs, 6@12c. per at. Grapes, 











30@35c., for Concords, per 20-tb. 
basket; Delaware, 7@9c. per 4-Ibs. 
Cranberries, $4.50@6 per bbl. Musk- 


melons, 75c.@$2 per crate. Citron, 
75¢ce.@$1 per bbl. 
Wheat, 97%4c. Corn, 74%c. 


Lard, 9% c. 
bbl. for mess. 
$12.50. 

Butter, 20c. for factory, and 27@ 
27%c. for creamery specials. 

Eggs, 18@22c. 


Pork, $17@17.75 per 
Mess beef, per bbl., 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Receipts of new primings have be- 
come somewhat larger, amounting to 
about 50,000 pounds this week. 
Prices have been fully maintained 
and the principal buyers continue 
to be the various Trust branches. 
Cuiting of the crop is in progress 
and we think that probably one-third 
to one-half of the crop has been cut 
in this State. Undoubtedly the first 
cutting will be the best as the late- 


planted tobacco will not have a 
chance to mature; even should the 
weather stay warm until the first 


week in October, farmers are apt to 
cut their crop knowing that they can 
expect frost on or about October 
10th. We have had some few show- 
ers of rain, but as a whole the week 
has been cloudy without actual rain- 
fall. 





The third annual meeting of the 
Southern Appalachian Good Roads 
Association will meet at Roanoke, 
Va., October 4-5. A large list of 
speakers has been arranged, includ- 
ing the Governors of all the South 
Appalachian States, the presidents of 
the various good roads associations, 
a number of expert road builders, 
educators, and other distinguished 
men. Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., is President of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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FARMERS’ 





EXCHANGE 





to sell, buy, or exchange, in fact—at the rate c 
cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cen 
one year, $1.25. Each word, number or i 


In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers want 


nitial, i 


of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 
ts;three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
ncluding each initial in your address, co unts 





as separateword. Count carefully and send 





cash with order. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


310.00 a day easily made selling our new cen- 
sus maps. Agent wanted in each county. Huse 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 
40-pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Fur- 
niture Co., Burlington, N. C. 














Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6- 
pound pair of pillows, freight prepaid. Turner 
& Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N.C. 


HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—A young man of good character and 
habits to assist with dairy work. Prefer man 
who gesires to learn the business. Chance for 
geyencement. Blairs Dairy, So. Main St., High 

oint, 











Wanted—Man with family to take charge of 
orchard and run small farm. Only one that 
understands the business need apply. Will rent 
for a part or pay salary. Write Geo. G. French, 
Lumberton, N. C. ‘ 





LIVE STOCK. 


Bloodbounds for sale—W. N. Cavin, Mount 
Holly, N. C. 








Registered Victoria pigs $8.00each. Miranda 


Farm, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 





Wanted—A four or five gallon milk cow. A. 
W., care Progressive Farmer. 





Berkshire pigs of the very best breeding. 
Cooper & Long, Graham. N. C. 


*.sPoland China Pigs for sale $5.00 and $7.50. 
J. R. Morrison Stony Point, N. C. 








Berkshire hogs and pigsfor sale. Registered 
stock. Jas. N. Smith Taylersville, N. C. 


We still have a few nice gilts and sow pigs for 
sale. Double Branch Farm, Mocksville, N. C. 


Duroc-Jersey swine, all ages. Write for 
prices. J. H. Patteson, Route 3, Ashland, Va. 











Four pure-bred Guernsey bulls, choice high- 
grade heifers. Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell S.C 


For sale—Registered Short Horn calves. Po- 
land China pigs either sex. J. S. Officer, Sparta, 
Tenn. 


Seventy-five dollars will buy fine registered 
Jersey bull 2% years old. Pedigree. Alex Fuzak, 
Crewe, Va. 








Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orpingtons. 5°0 cock- 
erels and pullets. Write us. Midnight Poultry 
Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 





A few nice R. C. Red hens and pullets, als» 
Plymouth Rocks at a bargain. Must sell at once. 
J. P. Griffin, Bynum, N. C. 





Pure red young Corneaux pigeons dollar 
pair; beautiful Belgian Hares, pair $2.50. Bel- 
lingers, Summerville, S. C. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds: Choice lot 
cockerels and pullets for sale cheap. Reds tha: 
arered. E. M. Henley, Duke, N.C 


Write Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston, 
Va., for beautiful Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
and Single Comb Buff Orpington Cockerels. 











Forty Crystal White Orpingtons hatched from 
eggs from Kellerstraus Willsell cheap Maiti 
“ for particulars. A. W. Green, Littleton, 





White Wyandottes, White Leghorns, for sale, 
$1.60 each; Pekin, Crested, Indian Runner 
a $1. Freeman & Groome, Greensboro, 





Indian Runner Ducks, $¢ and $5 per trio. S. 
C. Black Minorca and Orpingtons, $1.25 to $2 
each. Best layers. Mrs. J. F. Carroll, Hehen- 
wald, Tenn. 





A few May, June and July pullets and cock- 
erels for sale, from my tamous Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds. Price right. J. Spencer, 
Biackstone, Va. 





100 to 200 pure-bred White Leghorn and Bar- 
red Rock cockerels and pullets. Best laying 
strains. Must be sold to reduce stock. Lowest 
Price. John A. Cline, Concord, N. Cc. 





White Orpingtons, !arge fine birds, carefully 
raised for Breeders. Four pullets 438 eggs 6 
months. Cockerels $2 to $10. Maied Trio $10 to 
$20. S.S. Oliver, Kings Mountain, N. C, 





For sale—To reduce my stock, 200 White Leg- 
horn pullets avd coekerels, 6 for $500. Pure 
White Orpington cockerels $3.00 each. Wave- 
land Farm, John M. Hammer, owner, Asheboro, 





1,500 farm-raised cocks, hens, cockerels and 
pullets— Buff Leghorns, Black Minorcas, White 
Wyandottes, Wuite and Barred Rocks, White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Langshans, Cornish 
Games, Anconas. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


Blanchard and Wykoff strain of S. C. W. Leg- 
horns for sale. This year’s breeders $10 per 
dozen. We keep only good layers, and these 
are from our best pens. We have 100 ceckereis, 
raised on free range. They are large, vigorous 
fellows, and are pure white, just the thing for 
new blood. $8a pair; $2 each. Little England 
Farm, Hampton, Va. 








CASH OR CREDIT— 


Factory prices, no agents’ or retailers’ profits. We 
allow 30 day’s trial and give a 10-year written guaran- J 
tee with each machine. 
Our prices save you one- 
half on highest grade ma- 
chines. We sell $30 ma- 
chines $15.75, $40 machines 
$18.30, $50 machines $20.65, 
$60 machines $22.75. 









Shipped promptly frem Richmond, 
Va., to Southern points; from Chi- 
cago to Western points. Write today for 
Illustrated Sewing Machine Folder. 











Registered Berkshires, best breeding, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Woodland Farm, Addison, 
Virginia 


Berkshire pigs from choice stock. Pigs now 
ready for shipment at $6 each. W. W. String- 
feller. Blowing Rock, N.C 








REAL ESTATE. 


Farms for sale. L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Bur clover seed $1.25 per bushel. L. D. Britt, 
Tarboro, N. C. 











Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey pigs $5; Bred sows $25; 
Champion Collie pups $5; Grown females $10. 
Shadvbrook Farm, Route 2, Roanoke, Va. 


Holsteins! Holsteins! the mortgage-lifters 
for the South. Pure-bred registered stock for 
sale by Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 


Pure blooded Berkshire pigs $15.00 per pair. 
Guaranteed to please. Rose Comb Wyandotte 
cockerels $1.00. Will Groome. Greensboro, N. C. 











For sale—Fine Stallion, 7 years old. Quali- 
ties can’t be excelled. Pedigree Ai. For full 
particulars address C. H. Redding, Waycross, 
Ga. 





THE SPOTLESS CO., Ine., 
7 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va., 
i ‘The South’s Mail Order House.” 
FARM MACHINERY. 
Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P. You make the price. E.G. Jones 
Iron Works, Rock Hill, S. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Southern Bur Clover seed $1.60 per bushel. 
Circular. R.E. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


Seed rye for sale, $1.30 per bushel f. o. b. our 
station. Hickory Milling Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants grown from thorough bred 
seed for sale in any quantity by Wakefield 
Farms, Charlotte. 


Appler Oats, recleaued, $1 bu,; 10 bu. lots 90c. 
Seed wheat, $1.40. No barley. These prices f. 
0. W. H. Bullard, Roseboro, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley and Sage plants. 
Rhubarp, Asparagus roots and Horse Radish 
sets. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C 


Best Grade Seed Wheat. Leap’s Prolitic and 
Fultz, $1.45 per bu., sacked F.O. B. here. Jno. 
K. Goodman, Grampian Farm, Mt. Ulla, N. u. 


For sale—Thoroughl, recleaned and graded 
seed wheat. Leap’s Prolific $1.35; Klondyke 
(white) $1.40 per bushel f. o. b. Barber. W. P. 
Barber, Barber, N. C. 


Crimson clover, 18c. pound; alfalfa, best, 30c. 
pound; hairy vetch, 16c. pound; Oregon vetch, 
10c. pound; onion seeds, red, white and yellow, 
$1.60; Bermuda, $2, Mark W. Johnson Seed Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Seeds for sale—Wayne County rye, Winter 
Tarf oats, Rust-proof oats, Crimson clover, 
Hairy vetch, Dwarf Essex rape, all field and 
garden seeds, bulbs, etc. Z. M. L. Jeffreys. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


Seed Wheat for sale at $1.60 per bu. Blue 
Dragon pigeons $1 per pair. They are fine 
large birds, get some to pick up the waste on 
the farm this fall and make big profits. W.O 
Manning, Parmele, N C. 


For sale—Very desirable tract of unimproved 
sandy land in middle South Carolina. 729% 
acres. Suitanle for fruit growing or general 
farming. Surplus wood wiil repay large part of 
purchase price. R. T. Crawford. owner, San- 












































ford, N.C. J. F. Mobley, agent, Columbia, S. C. 





For Sale—Fine Jersey Bull eighteen months 
old, weighs eight hundred. Entitled to registra- 
o. Mrs. Annabelle Wicker, Moncure, N.C., 

oute 1. ° 


For sale—Yearling filly, weighs 575 lbs. By 
a son of John R, Gentry 2.00%. Dam daughter 
of Glen Alpine. William E. Warren, M. D., 
Williamston. N. C. 


For sale—Berkshire and Poland China 
Shoats; would weigh fat, fifty pounds. % 
Berkshire, State Farm strain, $6.00 each. N. E. 
Hayes, Duprees, Va. 








Farms for sale. Correspondence solicited. 
W. H. Yoemans, Collins, Ga. 


North and South Carolina farms for sale $10.00 
to $200 00 per acre. C. A, Roach, Dillon, S. C. 


To buy, sell or exchange property, address 
—— Business Agency, Minneapolis, 
n. 











Finest sweet potato farm in State for sale; 
20 acres now in potatoes. J. B. Barringer, 
Newton, N. C. 





Am in the real estate business, making farm 
lands a specialty. If you wish to sell, buy or 
loses a farm write me. A. B. Deans, Wilson, 





Valuable North Carolina farms—We have 
several valuable tobacco, cotton and grain 
farms in Chatham and Wake counties for sale. 
Full descripiion sent on application. A. C. 
Hughes & Co., Apex, N. C. 


A beautiful farm for sale, in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the world; 
tertile soil and fine ciimate; also a beautiful 
water front farm, with tember. For full par- 
ticulars, address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salis- 
bury, Wicomico Co., Md. ‘i 








Registered Burkshire pigs choicely bred, at 
one half value. Also one herd boar, rich pedi- 
gree, 2% years old, 600 pounds, at half his value. 
waenge individual. W. 0. Dickinson, Burke- 
ville, Va. 


Berkshires my specialty. Have 15 





haice 


120 acres located on good road eight miles 
south of that hustling city of Winston Salem 
five-room house and extra good out buildings. 
Meadow and enough wood to carry the piace. 
$35 per acre only price. No Agent need apply. 
H. A. Nading, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





boars and gilts, May farrow. Also a numoer of 
younger pigs. ;Am offering cheap for quick 
sales. Write me your wants. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Windy Heights Farm, W. L. 
Vaaghan, Prop., Sycamore, Va 


Registered Essex sows in farrow, and pigs. 
Pedigrees with all pigs. Grade pigs for slaugh- 
ter; sows in farrow; pure-bred Angora goats, 
all cheap. Reversible and right-hand Disc 
plows; Guernsey bull; White Wyandotte and 
single comb Leghorn chickens; seed wheat 
rye and vetch. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 








POULTRY. 


Pure White Leghorns, 75ceach. J. O. Ouzts, 
Epworth, S. C. 

Pen of ten Buff Orpingtons $10.00. Perry 
Yount, Hickory, N. C. 

100 Black Minorcas for sale cheap. 
Routh, Randleman, N. C. 

Homer Pigons, fifty cents each. Selma Poul- 
try and Stock Yards, Selma, . 

Bourbon Red Turkeys for breeding. For prices 
apply to Mrs. W. H. McDowell, Worry, N. C. 

Buff Rocks Choice Stock pullets $1.00, cock- 
erels, $1.50. L. B. de Jarnette, Norcross, Ga. 


Single Comb White Leghorns, different ages 
$i each, He per dozen. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite 
s, N. C. 











B. C. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fine extracted honey. Sample for stamp. Wil- 
liam Null, Demopolis, Ala. 








Sumuel Hurley weuld learn something very 
much to his interest by writing to L. L. Hurley, 
Belmont, N. C 


Saw mill, boiler, engine, sawdust conveyor, 
complete, 8000-ft. capacity. Fine condition $500. 
Suitable terms. R. C. Pridgen, Warsaw, N. C. 


Wanted at once—6500 cords of hickory Icegs, 
and 200,000 feet of hickory :umber. Write_for 
pensar erm Jonas Hunsueker, Con- 
over, N. 


No. 1 De Laval Separator for sale, suitable for 
dairy with ten to twenty cows. Perfectly good 
ge ge Half price. W. G. Peterkin, Fort 

otte, 


Business Education—sookkeeping and Short- 
hand taught by specialists. Address the Greens- 
boro Commercial School, Greensboro, N. C., 
for literature. 


Crushed oyster shells for poultry—To further 
reduce stock, 100 pounds, 55c; 600, $2.26; 1,000, 
$4.00. They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte 
& Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Reliable boy wishes to pay for board by work- 
ing before and after school hours, pear good 
school, graded school preferred. Address H. 
J. Horton, Campbell, N. C. 
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PURE BRED STOCK 


White Wyandotte and Whit2 Leghorn puillets 
and hens, also cookerels of either breed. Berk- 
shire pigs, young boars and gilts. Holstein bull 
and Holstein bull calves. Being bred in the 
South, our stock is acclimated and you run no 
risk. All stock guaranteed. Special low prices 


forashorttime. Write today for fall particu- . 


oe R. E. CRADDOCK, IGLOE FARM. 
Lynchburg, Virginia, Route 1, 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTON {een sur. 
° ° Cockerels $2.00 
each. Eggs 10 and 20 cents each. No reduction for large 
quantity. Fine birds and fertile eggs, Cash must ac 
company order. All pullets sold. Same honest deal to 
small orders as well as large. Order by this ad. 

ROSS I. LEARY, - -------:- Franklin, Va. 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 


Thompson’s Ringlets and Biltmore’s Strains 
combined. 
URAHA POULTRY FARM 
Rich Square, North Carolina. 


To Reduce Stock 


Am offering the following; 25 Muscovy ducks, 
half grown at $1.00 each. Virginia Pit Game 
and Partridge Wyandottes in lots of six or more 
at $1.50 each. Ali grown, and no better stock 
offered by any one. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Halifax Co., Va. 


PRIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
Muscovy ducks, White can guineas and 
ancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and Char- 
lotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN , Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


SINGLE AND ROSE COMB RHODE 
ISLAND RED COCKERELS 
of the finest strains from $1.00 to $3.00 each. 


. JOHN L. HESTER 
Durham, - - North Carolina. 


200 Cockerels 900 


Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, $2 each. 
A &M.COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STATION 
(Poultry Department) 
West Raleigh, North Carolina. 


100 Crystal White Orpingtons 


The kind you want. If interested, write 
W. J. STRICKLAND, Katesville, N. C. 


‘“Ringlet’ Barred Rocks 
Choice Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 
Both young and old. 


STACYS’ STOCK FARM, - - - Amelia, Va. 


y S. C. White Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Red Cockerels for Sale at 75 cents each. 
Also TWO FINE JERSEY BULLS about two 
years old $35.00 to $50.00 each. 
S. T. WHITFIELD, 






































Courtland, Va. 


EGGS AND CHICKS 2:3! 2,7: Pecks 

S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 16; on aA a0 eggs. ‘ eye 2 weens to 8 
montas oO. . A an a dozen, ss to ’ 
sex and quality H.& GEER Nashvlile. Teun, 








The climate {s delightful, the work inter- 
esting, the surroundings all that could be 
desired. We offer regular jols to g wy 
sober men—young farmers preferred— Ray A vA 
with every chance for advancement. ;“Wy win I} ae bY 

fxd { 
reading matter for odd hours, S ANS fy: ny 
fair and square treatment all YY fae Fal 
around. If you want to get (=) f t : WA 
out in the world and make - GN i) 3 ‘BD; 
SH 7 
= ae | 
\ 


a start for yourself, here's Z) ip 
\¥ Y 


4, 
For full part ulars, ae : = V; | 
write without delay to NAS SK 


Good quarters and meals, plenty of , aat 
\ 
q 


NURSERIES COMPANY ._ 
Rose St. Glen Saint Mary, Florida 














Spurs for Poultrymen. 





Gentleness counts much with fowls 

as well as with any other animal. 
* * 

Give the later-hatched chicks a 
fair showing and they will grow into 
fine birds. 

*s € 

Why not sell some of the corn and 
buy other feeds more conducive to the 
production of eggs? 

* 2 2 

I believe that many diseases are 
due to filthy, moldy material which 
fowls are allowed to scratch in. 

* * & 

A little salts, either in mash or in 
water, is a preventive of disease, 
and should be given at least once per 
week during the moulting and fall 
season. 

s * ¢ 

Don’t neglect to take some of your 
best birds with you to the county or 
State fairs. This will help you to se- 
lect your very best for the shows la- 
ter. 

*s ¢ 

Don’t keep the moulting hens on 
short rations now while they are get- 
ting their new coat of feathers. Lib- 
eral feed now will soon be repaid in 
eggs. 

s 2+ & 

As the moulting season is now on, 
the roosting places become covered 
with loose feathers, and this necessi- 
tates their being cleaned oftener than 
earlier in the season. 

ss & 

As fowls take on their adult plum- 
age, keep your eyes open to see the 
best specimens (but watch for your 
shape first), and have them in condi- 
tion to carry off the ribbons. 

ses 

When it is necessary to change 
hens from one pen to another, the 
best time to do it is at dusk, after 
they have gone on roost, for if prop- 
erly handled, they do not become ex- 
cited as they do to chase them around, 
and the work is much easier and 
more rapidly done. 

* s ¢ 

Sweeter, more wholesome eggs are 
laid by hens kept in runs away from 
filthy places, and nice clean nests to 
lay eggs in, than if hens eat all kinds 
of filth and lay in stables or other 
undesirable places. The egg quickly 
becomes tainted from its unwhole- 
some surroundings. 

s* * * 

Keep the young stock growing at 
the most rapid rate, and have them 
well filled out and in prime condition 
for the fall fairs and shows. It 
doesn’t pay to feed only enough to 
keep life; there must be an abund- 
ance of feed for profit. The half-fed 
fowls never produce a profit. 

s. * 

When yards are bare of green feed, 

one-half gallon dry bran, to which 





is added a handful each of fine (not 
powdered) charcoal and beef scrap, is 
an excellent substitute; also mealed 
and shredded alfalfa, either scalded 
or fed dry, are excellent, or may be 
mixed equal parts with bran. 

* * 

Handle fowls frequently; it will be 
a great advantage to keep them 
tame, as they will show themselves to 
greater advantage in the show room 
and the females make much better 
mothers. They may be more easily 
removed to the sitting room when 
they become broody. After they have 
gone on roost is a good time to pass 
around and handle and ‘“‘talk’’ to 
them. Treated thus, I handle any of 
my fowls with never a “squawk.” 

s * & 

During the fall months we hear of 
so many diseases among fowls. Pre- 
vention of many of diseases is easier 
than cure. This prevention covers 
the care of the fowls in every particu- 
lar, During this extremely hot weath- 
er we are prone to become lazy and 
let the fowls get along as best they 
ean. Clean, fresh water, in sanitary 
vessels, placed in shade, should be 
given fowls three times per day. 
Plenty of clean sand or grit, charcoal 
and oyster shell in boxes all the time, 
and some of the charcoal added to 
mash to induce fowls to eat an 
abundance of it. 

s ¢ € 

The best eggs, and we believe 
(from observation) the most eggs, 
are produced by yarded fowls, fed 
with egg-producing feeds. We see 
large fiocks of fowls roaming over 
countless acres of farm land and fed 
a bountiful supply of corn during the 
fall and winter, with only an egg 
occasionally to their credit, before 
the spring months come, while on 
the other hand we see small yards 
sowed to rye or other green feed, 
helping to feed good flocks of hens 
which otherwise, also properly fed, 
lay large quantities of eggs all the 
winter as well as the other seasons. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 





FACTS ABOUT HONEY. 


(Continued from page 9.) 
capped the tops of the cells, in a 
machine which throws the honey 
out. By this process the honey is 
extracted without any mixture of 
pollen, or any brood, or bees. The 
combs, being in racks or frames, can 
be returned to the bees unhurt, to 
be filled again. 

This honey, not having been heat- 
ed, retains all its perfume, and gran- 
ulates when exposed for some time 
to air and cold. 

Some people imagine that granu- 
lated honey is impure. In this they 
are mistaken. The adulterators of 
honey do not use sugar, which is 
costly, but glucose, made of corn- 
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market crop, too. 


bring it.NO 


ore Grape Vines! 


_You have plenty of room for more of them— 
beside the fence, against the wall, aloag the garden, 
or wherever you can spare a little space; and, if you 
select well-grown plants in good varieties, you’ll find every 
one you set out a splendid investment. Grapes are among the 
most wholesome of fruits; for eating fresh from the vine, and for 
making jams, jellies, and unfremented juice. They are a good 


Our Vines Begin Bearing Early 


+ We offer an extensive list of grape vines—especially those varieties that 
do best in the South, both for home and market. ‘These are described ia 
our handsome new Catalogue, with full cultural directions. , 

“Trees That Produce Results” is our 
pooenes eer: bk have been ia busi f 
of our earlest customers are still our regular patrons. We grow Shade 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines and Roses; if you expect to do any plant- 
ing this Tear, you will want to see our Catalogue first. Your request will 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPANY, Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
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starch; the same stuff that is used 
to adulterate maple syrup and gold- 
en syrup, and which costs less than 
five cents per pound. This glucose 
remains always liquid. It is very 
unhealthful, containing lime and sul- 
phate of lime. 

Granulation of honey is, therefore, 
a test of purity, although some pure 
honey remains liquid. As long as 
honey is granulated it can not spoil. 

Honey should be kept in a warm 
dry place to keep from spoiling. 





WHAT ABOUT YOUR SCHOOL 
TEACHER? 


What have you done and what are 
you going to do for the comfort and 
happiness of the ‘“‘new teacher’ who 
has come or is to come to make her 
home in your neighborhood during 
the coming months? These teachers 
have under their immediate care and 


THE PROGRESSIVE. Pape 


home for a large part of every 

for several months in the yele 7 
they are in earnest about their y, N 
their lives go out to thege child 
with a forceful impression and ing 
ence. The children in turn recs 
these impressions and this influey 
and reflect them back into the hon, 
Isn’t it clear then that the school aj 
the home must ever work togethy 
for the best good of the Childrey! 
You can’t afford not to be on the be 
of terms with your children’s teact 
er. You can’t afford not to exten 
hand of welcome and cordial gy 
port in every school undertaking, 











From a Man Who | 
KNOWS 


MILLETT’S ORPINGTON FARM 


Johnson City, Tenn., Sept. 11, 1911, 
The Progressive Farmer, 

aleigh, N. C. i 

Gentlemen:—At a little fair last | | 

week I met another breeder who 

wanted to know what paper paid me | 
best to advertise in. I told him yours, 

He wants you to send him a sample | 

copy and advertising rates, His ad- 1 

dress is ———————. i 

| 

fi 

} 

| 





L. T, MILLETT, 











Mr. Millett KNOWS that asa 
means of bringing business, The 
Progressive Farmer is always de | 
pendaible. His continuous use of | 
our columns proves that—and | 
that’s why he does not hesitate 
to recommend our -paper as a | 
advertising medium of merit. 


We can help you dispose of | 
our Live Stock—Poultry—Real 
state—Seeds. Write TO-DAY 
for rates. 


A Progressive Farmer ad. is the 
cheapest salesman you can find, | 
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EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 


§. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minoru 
Light Brahmas, C. I. Games, and S. (2 
(sland Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, As 
(1. Send for folder. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


UNCLE JOE and NED, Frees. 
a. F.D. 7, Box 48, Cuarlotte \ 














The One Offic 
Chicken Authoril 


ADEE ERS SET Taare 
REVISED AND ILLUSTRATED, '!9 


{Published and Controlled by 
American Poultry Association 


If you are going to send any chick 
ens to the fair this fall you ne. 
authority. It tells you just 4 Leo 
that count and how to develop y 


strain. ad 
Sent as Premium fora list c 

New Yearly Subscribers oF 

Paid for $1.50 Cash. 


"% The Progressive Farm@e | 
Raleigh, N. C. Starkville 
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GROWING ONIONS FOR MARKET. 





Now is the Time to Prepare Land 
and Sow the Seed. 


Messrs. Editors: Perhaps there is 
nothing of greater importance in 
growing onions than a thorough prep- 
aration of the soil before planting. 
Unlike many plants, the onion does 
well when grown on the same ground 
year after year. 

In selecting the land to plant to 
onions, be careful to select one that 
is well drained. Plow the land shal- 
low but thoroughly, leaving no part 
unturned. All debris such as roots, 
sticks, etc., should be removed before 
and after plowing. Then harrow the 
land thoroughly. Leave the land in 
this shape for two weeks, when it 
should be stirred again. 

Procure good seed and sow in a 
seed-bed or cold frame. Seed can be 
sowed any time between September 
and January, though October is con- 





Onions are marketed in bushel 
crates made of cheap boxing material. 

The variety grown most in this sec- 
tion is the Bermuda. This variety is 
sold almost exclusively in the North- 
ern markets. Prizetaker and Crystal 
Wax are good varieties for this sec- 
tion, but not as good for shipping as 
the Bermuda. 

An acre should grow from 400 to 
1,000 bushels. Onions are quite profit- 
able at $1 a bushel, while at times 
the price goes up to $2.50 per bushel. 

B. W. ANSPON, 
Mississippi A. & M. College. 





Keep the land busy twelve months 
in the year. Idle land, like an idle 
man, does not pay its way. 





Your paper has been in our home 
so long, we feel as if we could never 
do without it, and it gets better 
every year.—D. F. Hovis, Stanley, 
Ni ©. 


If IS EASY TO HAVE A BATH- 
ROOM. 


Messrs Editors: I notice on page 
762 of your September 9 issue, the 
article, ‘‘More Bath-Rooms Our 
Greatest Need.’’ 


I want to heartily agree with you, 
only my home and family have been 
supplied with that luxury for the past 
three years; and knowing how easy 
and with what little expense a great 
many farmers can have a bath-room, 
I write this. I have no spring nor 
well nor running water within three- 
quarters of a mile of my house. My 
stock and family are supplied largely 
from two large cisterns. My bath- 
room is supplied from a large tank 
which sits right on top of the bath- 
room, This tank catches all of every 
rain that falls upon the high or two- 
story part of my house. When this 
tank fills, the overflow goes into a cis- 
tern that waters my stable lot. The 
pipes are arranged so that I can catch 
all snow or winter rains, when I 
care to, in the cistern which we use 
for drinking purposes. This cistern 
we fill during the winter rains with 






(17) 825 


melted snow and ice. My bath-room 
is as complete as any in any city, 
though not as expensive, of course. 
Since I installed this, three of my 
neighbors have had it duplicated. 

Any farmer who can control the 
water from the roof of four up-stairs 
rooms can have what I have—just a 
large tank under the eaves of his 
roof, no engine, no pump, water 
clear, sweet and cool. Just turn the 
faucet or touch the button. 

S. W. WARFIELD. 
Columbia, Tenn. 





Not long ago a man asked an ac- 
quaintance a number of questions 
about his business. 

“How many people work in your 
office?” he inquired. 

“Oh,” said the other, carelessly, 
“about two-thirds of them.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 





You will’ never get rich farming 
land that needs draining. 





Mrs. F. L. Stevens is doing a world 
of good.—J. C. Crowley, Wilson, 
N. C. 








sidered the favorite date for sowing. 
The seed-beds should be prepared a 
month or so before-hand, well treat- 
ed so as to kill all weeds before the 
seed is sowed. Sow in the sed-bed 
or cold-frame about 6 inches apart, 
very shallow. Sow in drills and cover 
lightly with fine soil. Stir the soil 
frequently so as to keep all weeds 
down. When properly handled, the 
plants ought to be ready to set out in 
the field in six weeks. An ounce of 
seed will produce 4,000 to 5,000 
plants, providing the seed is of good 
quality. 

The onion does best in a soil rich 
in humus and plant food. Well rotted 
manure or good compost will be 
found to be conducive to a large crop. 
Spread the barnyard manure as well 
as guano over the ground and plow 
in. Commercial fertilizers can be 
spread broadcast and then harrowed 
in with a cutaway harrow. A good 
commercial mixture should contain a 
6—9—5 formula. This can be ob- 
tained by using 1,600 to 3,000 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 350 to 700 pounds 
sulphate of potash, and 1,000 to 2,- 
000 pounds acid phosphate. 

When the seedlings reach the size 
of a thin lead pencil they are ready 
for setting out. This is the most ex- 
pensive operation in the growing of 
onions. An acre will cost about $40 
when set, as it takes about 160,000 
plants to the acre. A good man can 
set between 4,000 and 5,000 plants 
per day while boys and girls will set 
2,000 to 3,000. 

Mark out the land in 24-inch rows. 
To do this quickly, make a wooden 
marker similar to a large rake, hav- 
ing the teeth 24 inches apart, in 
Case the field is to be worked by 
horse power, or 12 inches apart if to 
be worked by wheel hoes. Set the 
Plants 3 to 4 inches in the row. Be- 
fore setting in the field trim off the 
long roots about one-half, also the 
tops. Do this as goon as dug from 
the seed-bed. After the plants are 
Set out, it requires frequent working 
to keep the land free of weeds and to 
Conserve the moisture. In cultivat- 
ing, do not ridge the ground up to the 
Plants, rather pull it from the plants 
after they are well established as 
the best bulbs are formed on the 
surface or near the surface of the 
as one When the tops fall over it 

sign that they are ripe and ready 

. be harvested. Pull or dig the 

“tga allow to dry. If it turns 

inte it will require turning of the 

ulbs. This can be done with a dull 
oe rake. To dry well requires 
=i a week of dry weather. It is 

Pa > es lo ashed which has open 

llieds wa ia corn crib. Do not 

until they are thor- 


Oughly dry, when they will break off 
very easily, 
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This $900 Car Measures Up With 
Any $1 250 Car on the Market 


VERY man likes to make each dollar go as far 

as possible. He is wasting no money. Whether he buys 

a plow, pump or an automobile, he Comtinnany looks for 

the greatest value he can get for any given amount of money. If a 30 horse- 

power, five-passenger touring car of standard make can be bought for $900 
why on earth should he pay $1250 or more for the same type of car P 


G. Our Model 59 is a 30 horsepower, five-passenger fore-door touring car. 
The price is $900. It is a big, roomy, thoroughly high grade car. The 
motor will develop more power and speed than you will ever care to use. 
It has a handsome body design—graceful and good to look at. The pressed 
steel frame is staunch and solid. The selective transmission is fitted with 
F. & S. bearings—the finest in the world. In a word it is just as good and 
fine as this type of car can be made. You will not find its equal for less 
than $1250, and a comparison of the specifications with any other 30 horse- 
power car will prove this statement. 

G, This car at this price is due to our enormous manufacturing facilities. 
We have the greatest plant of its kind in the world. We have just pub- 
lished a very thorough book which explains in a clear, definite and readable 
manner the difference in automobile plants. And the point of this whole 
book is to prove the economical manufacturing ability of the Overland 
plants—to prove its strength by ~ and explaining to you the interior and exterior of the 
greatest antomobile plant in the world. It takes you over the entire 80 acres. The book is free 
and we want you to have one. It is interesting and full of information. 

G. Above all it gives you a clear understanding of economics in the production of automobiles 
in great quantities, and we believe it proves why mo other manufacturer in the business can pro- 
duce the car described below and sell it at our price witkout losing money. 

G. A line to us will bring you this new Overland book. It explains what we are and what we 
have got and why other cars of similar size and rating are from twenty to forty per cent. higher 
in price. Write and ask for bookrp-gg 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 








Model 59-.T Five-Passenger Fore-Door @ 
ouring Car, $900 
Whee base 106inches; motor4x 4%; horsepower 30; 
Splitdorf magneto; transmission selective, three speeds 
and reverse; F.& S. ball bearings; tires 32x3% Q. D.; 3oil 
lamps, 2 gas lamps and generator. Complete set tools. 











Caring for 


the Hay Crop. 





THE SOY BEAN. 


Curing and Baling Peavines. 


Messrs. Editors: Claims have been 
made for the soy bean which my ex- 
perience and observation fail to veri- 
fy. Planted, fertilized, and cultivat- 
ed as cotton, it has yielded well for 
me; but I have tried it between the 
hills in the corn row, seen it tried be- 
tween the rows as peas are planted 
here, and have mixed it with cow- 
peas and planted with grain drill 
for hay, and in no instance has 
it made good, so that I am prepared 
to say that for this territory, at 
least, the merits of the soy bean fail 
to put it in the rank of the cowpea. 

The method of curing peavines in 
the barn is all right on a small scale; 
but to take care of much hay in that 
way requires a great deal of floor 
space. At the stage recommended 
for hauling in, the hay has much 
moisture and great weight; so that if 
piled high, it will be so compressed 
by its own weight that it will heat 
and mold. 

The question of baling partially 
cured pea hay was discussed in your 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


= A quality fence at 
(CyoSaM aa cboleheem, 2 cuantity price. 
«-the Factory § 


Farm, Hog, and 

Poultry Fencing; 
eo, Direct ; 
. a —s 








both square and 
diamond mesh; 
light or heavy— 


=a A ROD AND UP 

Any style that you want. 

EVERY ROD GUARANTEED 

to be satisfactory, and our 

guarantee is backed by 27 years 

A of selling direct to the farmer. 
Kitselman Fence stretches well and wears 
well. Made from Open Hearth steel wire, 
thoroughly galvanized. Large Catalog free 
to you for the asking. Write for it today. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 64 Muncie, Indiana 











(Double galvanized. Stoc! 
istrong. Chicken tight. 
13 to 35c 


per rod. 
Sample free. We payifreight 
'The Brown Fence & Wire Co. WS 
9 Cleveland, O. ‘ 
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W PRICES iinisome FENCE 


100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all eee ¥or Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
THE WARD (ENCE CO., Box 947 '° 








last issue. My advice is not to bale 
until thoroughly dry; otherwise, it 
will heat and mildew, and in drying 
the shrinkage will cause the ties to 
slacken and come off. 
Louisville, Ga. J. T. ROBERTS. 
Kditorial Comment: For planting 
in corn or between the rows of culti- 
vated crops we think it safe to say 
that the cowpea is far superior to the 
soy bean; but as a crop to plant alone 
for feed or grain, we believe the soy 
bean is generally to be preferred. 
If Mr. Roberts will permit us to 
say so, what he says about the heat- 
ing and molding of a large quantity 
of hay is another example of the 
farmer as a theorist. The greater 
the weight and the closer the hay 
packs, the less danger of mold. If 
the hay is packed tightly enough, it 
will not mold even if it gets very 
hot; but if it is stirred and the air 
let in, it is certain to mold unless 
spread out thinly enough to dry at 
once. Let Mr. Roberts study the 
silo, and he will see why this is true. 





ANOTHER METHOD OF CURING 
PEA HAY. 


Messrs. Editors: In thinking over 
the various interests of the farmer I 
believe the handling of legumes is of 
th. greatest importance to successful 
agriculture. Of course, the farmers 
of long experience know that the 
cowpea, especially the bush varieties, 
stands at the head on account of the 
advantage in handling the hay with 
a fork. 

All intelligent farmers know the 
fertilizing effects of the peas, but are 
often discouraged so much on ac- 
count of saving the vines for hay, 
that they abandon the whole benefits 
of this important part of agriculture. 
It is this class of men I want to in- 
terest. After trying all methods of 
curing peavine hay covering a long 
time, and losing a lot of hay by dif- 
ferent experiment, about six years 
ago I adopted the plan of mowing 
and letting the hay alone, never rak- 
ing or touching it with any tool until 
dry enough to go right into the barn. 
Rain hurts it but little. Of course, 
it will turn it dark, but this does not 
appear to damage it much, as the 
stock seem to eat it greedily. I have 


followed this plan ever since, and am 
sure that it is the most economical, 
best in the end, of all known meth- 
ods of saving pea hay. 

Charlotte, N. C. C. H. WOLFE. 





WHEN TO BALE HAY. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice in issue 
for September 9 several inquiries ag 
to whether peavine hay can be baled 
from field in ‘‘same condition I would 
put it in the barn.”’ 

Of course, I have no idea how dry 
the writer allows it to get before he 
puts it in the barn, and I write this 
because I think your reply is mislead- 
ing. For no hay should be baled as 
long as there is sap in the stems, and 
to allow peavines to stay in the field, 
unless stacked on stools, is to take 
a greater risk than I would advise on 
something so valuable. Of course, 
some peas are allowed to get so ripe 
that the hay is useless before it is 
cut. But I have never seen a drouth 
long enough here in middle Tennes- 
see to allow hay to be baled from the 
shock in the field, and the part of hay 
next to ground not become musty. 

There are a great many adages in 
our languages, but I can think of 
none truer than, ‘“‘You must make 
hay when the sun shines.’”’ Hay can 
be made in the shade, but when 
it is undertaken, nine times out 
of ten the hay is ruined. Sun 
is the universal dryer, and good, 
sweet hay must be dry; and it is not 
safe to bale hay—I mean good hay, 
cut at the proper time—until it goes 
through a sweat in the mow or stack. 
I caution all to be sure that this 
sweating process is thoroughly dried 
out before the stack is broken; else 
you cool off and have a lot of musty 
hay often white with mold in the 
center of bale. I one time lost 200 
bales of beautiful clover cut first of 
July and not baled for more than a 
month. Not a straw would have been 
lost had the rick been allowed to dry 
out or cook out free from exposure to 
the air. On the same principle en- 
silage will keep hot, wet and whole- 
some for twelve months, but pour out 
a large basketful on the barn floor, 
it will cool off and mold in 24 hours. 

I have had eleven years’ experi- 
ence with ensilage and 40 years’ ex- 
perience with hay. I have seen hun- 
dreds of tons of good hay all around 
me ruined by carelessness. To make 
good hay of grass and clover is to 
cut while in full bloom and dry thor- 
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AMONG the 145 styles and sizes of ‘Pittsburgh Pzrfect’? Fence shown in our new catalogue, the fence user can now 


obtain fencing perfectly s:i:ed to his particular requirements, 


*‘Pittsburgh Perfect’® is the most adaptable, 


portable, durable and resultful of all wire fences, and gives absolute satisfaction because, coupled with our ripened 
manufacturing experience, it is the culmination of close and exhaustive study and investigation of farmers’ needs along 
lines of up-to-date agricultural methods and equipment. 


Open Hearth Wire, like old time iron wire, is used exclusively in “Pittsburzh Perfect” Fence, and is galvanized with a thorough 
RICALLY WELDED 


and even coating of pure zinc, which resists rust for the longest time. 
at every contact point, producing a perfect emalgamation of metals, and doubling the strength of the fence at the joints. 


All line and stay wires are 


This feature 


is found only in “Pittsburgh Perfect’ Fence,and makes it unequaled for toughness, strength, and economy in weight and price. 


Every Rod Guaranteed Perfec 


LAWN and POULTRY purpose. 
Perfect’ Fence exclusively. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE contains valuable information about wire fencing, 
- * and illustrates styles and sizes adapted to every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, 
Write for it now, and then look up the best dealer in your town—he handles “‘Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF — ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Brands of Barbed Wire, Bright, Annealed and Galvanized 
ire, Fence Staples, Standard Wire Nails, and ‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fencing, all made of Open Hearth material 
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oughly. The time and operation wiq 
depend upon the weather. If the 
weather is threatening, get your hay 
into small, high shocks; put every 
fork full on top of the other ang 
spread. Any kind of hay can be 
nocked so as to turn an ordinary 
rain. When the rain is over the smal] 
shock dries off and can be dried out 
quickly. S. W. WARFIELD. 
Columbia, Tenn. 





HOW TO STACK HAY. 


Messrs, Editors: Set up four poles 
in a square about six to eight feet 
apart and lay old rails, if you have 
them, on the ground to stack the hay 
on. Pile the hay in, tramping jt 
down thoroughly. After stacking six 
or eight feet high, tie opposite poles 
together with wire stretched across 
the hay, and continue piling the hay 
till the stack is as high as wanted. 
By this method there is no central 
stack-pole for the water to run down 
and rot the hay; and if necessary, 
one man can do the work, though, of 
course, it is a two-man job. 

Figuring the investment of a barn 
against the deterioration of the hay, 
I believe that stacking in the open 
pays—at least in this country,—for 
well stacked hay keeps finely. Of 
course, if the hay is to be sold, that 
is a different matter and it must be 
baled, but for the man that makes 
only enough to winter his own stock, 
I would prefer to stack it and lose a 
little of the hay, rather than bear the 
expense of a big barn, which would 
also rot down. Another thing: it 
takes time to feed hay out of a barn, 
but the stock, running on pasture, 
can feed themselves, and with a lit- 
tle rounding up occasionally, there is 
but mighty little loss in feeding. Let 
the. horse have all he will eat—you 
have made it on your own land, and 
it will all go back to the same land. 
Stack in a different place each year, 
so that the manure will be as much 
scattered as possible. 

DAVID TOWNSEND. 

Benton, Ark. 





THE APPALACHIAN EXPOSITION. 
Some Things Tennessee Does and 
Some North Carolina Might Do. 


Messrs. Editors: Over at Knox- 
Ville, the Appalachian Exposition is 
on in full swing. It is a farmer gath- 
ering and a farmers’ exhibit. Ten- 
nessee, from necessity, is a State of 
diversity. They do not raise any 
cotton as a money crop, and we won- 
der how they pay their bills and buy 
sugar and shoes, but they do it, and 
have money to spare to. beautify 
their homes, to buy fine stock, and 
to build colleges and schools. Ten- 
nessee is the greatest poultry State 
in the South. The cash earned by the 
little Leghorn and the plump Plym- 
outh Rock exceeds the cotton crop of 
North Carolina. The dairy and beef 
products get up a close second. Sheep 
and goats, another good _ branch. 
Fruit, another. Hay and horses ,an- 
other. Hogs, another. Each, in 
turn, bringing in a supply of cash, 
from time to time, the year round. 
But they are not producing a single 
commodity, which we, in the Cotton 
Belt, can not produce quite as well. 

At their exposition they have, of 
course, gathered their choicest stuff 
to see, to study, and to enjoy. Any 
farmer seeing and studying it will be 
profited. Last week was stock week. 
Exhibits from the finest Jersey herds 
in Tennessee were there. One per- 
tinent fact is that not a single Jersey 
heifer was for sale. The supply 
there, as well as here, is not equal 
to the demand. It will be quite 4 
long time before you can glut the 
market with well-bred registered 
Jersey heifers six months old at $50. 
Still we raise and sell many hut- 
dreds of mature cows and get only 
about $30. 

The square built, compact little 
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Polled Angus beef cattle were repre- 
sented. 1 really believe this breed 
of beef cattle is better suited to 
our conditions than any of the other 
peef preeds. The Shorthorn class 
was likewise well represented and the 
Hereford class was more than full. 
Mr. John Van Natta exhibited a herd 
of Herefords, the like of which has 
seldom, if ever, been exhibited in the 
Southern States. His entife herd is 
for sale, but at prices which would 
cause us Tarheels to throw a con- 
niption fit. 

The horse department was worth 
the price of the whole show. First 








Own Enemy? 


PERHAPS you are. May- 
be you think you can 
give up drinking when you 
please. Maybe you imagine 
that-you are enjoying your- 
self. But you’re not—for 
you are the loser — every 
drink you take costs you 
more than money. It means 
the loss of your friends— 
your respect and the chance 
nature gives you for suc- 
cess. Your wife, your chil- 
dren, your property suffer. 
Perhaps you don’t appreciate the 
fact that drinking is a disease 
and requires medical treatment. 
It is, and four weeks of treat- 
ment at the Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C., will take 
away your appetite for liquor. 
It will rebuild your lost vitality 
and make you the same man you 
were before youstarted drinking. 
There is a personality —a fellow- 
ship prevailing at the Keeley 
Institute at Greensboro that has 
made that institution distinctive, 
and there is delightful home 
cooking and pleasant environ- 
ments that will make you into a 
hew man physically, mentally 
and morally. Write us today 
for our book. The many cures 
it cites are proof positive of our 
ability to help you. 
The Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C., also treats 


neurasthenia, nerve exhaustion 
and all addictions to drugs. 


W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
reensboro 























Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
ifiesthe ‘Nation’s Garden Spot” 
through the States of 
VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA ALABAMA 


SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 
Four Famous Trains 


“NEW YORK AND FLORID i 
,vanuary to April.) hehe 
“FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED.” 
PALMETTO LIMITED.” 
— LINE FLORIDA MAIL.” 

ining cars, a la carte service. All 
farround through car i r 
York to tae put Tampa and Kainet, 


€y, connectiag wi shi 
from Hevana & with steamships to and 


kor beautifully illustrat 
ed bookl 
and copy of the ‘Purple Folder” 
address 


W. J. CRAIG, 


‘dl ‘ T. C. WHITE, 
nge i 
Ma am Traffic General Taesenger 





Wilmington, N. C. 








in importance was the magnificent 
display of Percherons, by the Messrs. 
Barnhard Brothers, of Indiana. Their 
exhibit numbered some 50 large, 
clean-limbed, well proportioned ani- 


mals in steel grays, dapples, and 
blacks. Among this number were 
several fancy stallions. The prices 


on the stallions look pretty large, 
but nothing in comparison to some 
prices which have been paid by joint 
stock companies of our best farmers 
for very inferior animals. 

They are offering grand, good 
serviceable brood mares, of an ap- 
proved pedigree, from $225 to $400 
each. I mention this merely from 
the fact that I know a number of 


Progressive Farmer readers who 
want good Percheron mares, and 
can’t find them at any reasonable 


price. 

The Tennesseeans are strong on 
saddle and light harness horses, 
and are showing some individuals, 
which would sell on the open market 
at $1,000 each. There’s monéy in 
raising and training this class of 
stock, but they require special care 
and skill in the rearing and train- 
ing. It strikes me they are a little too 
rich for our blood. The good, big, 
strongly muscled team, which can 
walk off easily with a heavy plow 
and turn up soil which has lain un- 
used for centuries, suits our purpose 
better. 

The swine department was full to 
overflowing, with Berkshires pre- 
dominating. There was also a good 
sprinkling of Poland Chinas, and a 
full class of Durocs. Quite the finest 
showing was the first prize herd of 
Berkshires exhibited by Mr. J. W. 
Russwurm, of Nashville. Choice 
pure-breds can be had of any of these 
breeds at reasonable figures. 

Next week will be poultry week, 
and will doubtless be the best week 
of the show. Everything fine in 
feathers will be there. There will 
be daily demonstrations of dressing 
and preparing poultry for the fancy 
trade. Free lectures of how to in- 
crease egg production, economically, 
will be given daily. Plans of poultry 
houses and all kinds of supplies will 
be among the attractions. All of the 
strictly high-priced poultry products 
used in North Carolina came from 
Tennessee. They supply many of the 
leading hotels and furnish the entire 
dining-car service with stuff at what 
looks like exorbitant figures. They 
ship them in daily right by our doors 
to Charlotte, Salisbury, Asheville, 
and. other distributing points, and 
realize twice what our grocer pays 
us. Why, I say, is it thus? Give this 
little point some careful, wholesome 
thought. W. D. TROUTMAN. 

Troutman, N. C. 


WHY NOT IMITATE DENMARK? 


The farmers of this country, to re- 
ceive better prices, do not have to ex- 
periment with untried theories. They 
only have to copy what others are do- 
ing successfully. For instance, the 
people of Denmark thirty years ago 
received $12,000,000 for their butter, 
eggs, and bacon. Then they began 
the organization of market societies. 
Now the same character of products 
brings in over $100,000,000 a year. 
Nearly all their dairy products are 
marketed through co-operative cream- 
eries and their egg export societies 
have 25,000 members. The farmers 
there have organized under trust 
methods. The commercial waste in 
the distribution of farm products is 
reduced to a minimum. They share 
in the profits of economical market- 
ing.—B. F. Yoakum. 








Don’t get the idea into your head 
that it is a waste to strew plenty of 
lime in the damp places about the 
house. . 





Good plowing is the foundation of 
good farming. 












made for it. 





THE RED W BRAND 1S 
SOLD EVERY- 
WHERE. 
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Rifle and Pistol Cartridges 


In forty odd years of gun making the Winchester com- 
pany has discovered many fine points about ammunition 
that could be learned in no other way. That is one reason 
why Winchester cartridges excel. Another is because they 
are made in a complete plant by a modern system of manu- 
facture, under the supervision of experts. 
rifle or pistol you shoot, there is a Winchester cartridge 
For your own protection, don’t simply ask 

for cartridges when you buy. Be specific and 
insist upon having Winchester make. 
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rvice onit. This day is past. 


farmers. 
You’ll need it this season. 


134 Marietta St. 





$1 oo’? 


Sounds like a get-rich-quick scheme, 
—_) oesn’t it? 
TR : ig is aslow- 
<i : ut-sure 
SSS yy = -F saving. It $1.00 ¢ 
-— is paying $1.00 for 
Ey SD THE COTTON 


GRADER and learning to 
DRY F grade your own cotton which 

ON wo means a saving of from $10.00 to $100.00 a 
- JY: season. For years the buyers have graded the 
farmers’ cotton and set an arbitrary gradeand 
With a copy of THE COTT' 
Pianter can soon learn to grade and value his own cotton and then _he 
KNOWS what’s what. THE COTTON GRADER WAS SIMPLY WRITTEN 
by an EXPERT and EXPERIENCED COTTON GRADER as a text book for 
You can’t afford not to have one this fall. 
This paper is our reference. 


Appeal Publishing Co. 







'ON GRADER any 


Sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Address the 4 


ORDER 
Atlanta, Ga, TO-DAY 








SOME MOUNTAIN FARMING. 


Value of New Methods Demonstrated 
by Mr. W. W. Stringfellow Near 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Mr. Stringfellow, whose home is 
shown in our Home Circle de- 
partment, not only has one of 
the most beautiful residences in 


the South, but he is doing some ex- 
cellent farming as well. He is dem- 
onstrating the value of level culture 
of corn, the importance of crimson 
clover, the economy of labor-saving 
machinery, and the adaptability of 
the mountain section to all kinds of 
vegetable growing. By spading to 
extraordinary depth he has developed 
the moisture-holding capacity of his 
garden-soil so that he has had all 
summer a most luxuriant growth of 
vegetables while most other gardens 
in the vicinity have been drouth- 
ruined. 

Mr. Stringfellow’s experience with 
corn is especially interesting. In this 
mountain country, corn is usually 
planted in rows 3 feet apart and 2 
feet in the row, worked with hoe and 
double-shovel and yields from 5 to 
30 bushels per acre, at last working 
being hilled as high as hoes can pull 
the dirt around the stalk. This, of 
course, gathers the water on the hill- 
sides and washes the land badly. Mr. 
Stringfellow worked his by the level 
method, and found it to have many 
advantages over the common plan. 
He thoroughly plowed the land, 
harrowed with disk harrow, and 
smoothing harrow second time; laid 
off land with marker 4% feet apart, 
dropped corn 12 to 15 inches apart 
(though he says 10 inches is wide 
enough); drilled 200 pounds 10-4-4 
in furrow; worked three times with 
weeder, working two rows at once; 
then 200 pounds of same 10-4-4, 
when corn was 2 feet high and 150 
pounds nitrate o 
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AGENTS $3 a Da 


NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIC 
CURRY C B 
Made of best cold roiled 







rt. A. R. Pett says: 
aant y=. r wei cor F: eam le to workers 

oO % uick. Free sample e 
TuOlAs MFG.O0n S855 Warne St, Dayton, Ohic 





began to shoot, and cultivated en- 
tirely with five-tooth cultivator, keep- 
ing ground entirely level. In conse- 
quence he now has what many pro- 
nounce the finest yield of corn ever 
seen on the mountain. At last work- 
ing he sowed crimson clover and red- 
top turnips. Though there has been 
much rain lately and land is hill- 
side, it has not washed at all. 

Mr. Stringfellow planted another 
field with soy beans, which he was 
afraid would not mature, but they 
are looking fine. He planted in rows 
3 feet apart, gave two workings and 
planted rye between rows at last 
working, August 10th. He is trying 
rape sowed in some of his corn at 
last working. 

All seed planted in corn was put 
in with small V-shaped harrow fas- 
tened to plow stocks, and it, leaves 
the ground as fine as rake would do, 
and can be smoothed very elose to 
corn stalks without injury, thus sow- 
ing many more seed than a culti- 
vator would do. 

“T am trying on my farm (4,000 
feet elevation) three of the earliest 
corns I could get from other States,”’ 
Mr. Stringfellow told us, “and none 
of it is going to mature here before 
frost.”’ 





I think your paper is the best farm 
paper in the South. I just can’t see 
why any farmer would do without it 
when he can get it for $1; and I 
believe it is worth $25 to any farmer 
who will read it one year.—R. L. 
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‘Plow Deep -Then Reap: 


bigger crops from the same land. Shallow plowing 
—shallow cultivation never bring up the great store of 
plant-food which nature constantly manufactures in the' 
soil. Mules can’t put the plow in deep enough. The 
heat, the strain, the flies, the bugs prevent strong and 
constant work for man or beast. 


Let us tell you howa 











HART: PARR GAS TRACTOR 


will handle the traction work on your plantation at a big saving over 
mule-power. It cares 

nothing for flies, heat or 
dust. It eats nothing 
while resting. It’s sup- 
erior to steam, with less 
bother—same tractive pow- 
er with % less weight. This 
tractor plows, threshes, 
hauls wagons, grades roads, 
runs pumps for drainage 
into bayous, etc., besides 
scores of other power oper- 
ations. We have a catalog 
and a lot of new literature 
for you. When shall we 
send it? 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
The ti tet of 


as iractors 


286Lawler St., Charles City, Ia. 





























Fifty Dollars Profit Per Acre 


Growing Oats and Peas With 


The Cole oan bar” 





It has been done time and again. Youjeaa do it. Piain instructions sent free. You are 
welcome to use the plans, whether you buy our drilis or not. 


98 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


have been raised by sowing oats in cotton in October, two furrows to each middle. No damage 
to the cotton. Write for Free Booklet. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Box 400, Charlotte, N. C. 


Big Stumps Pulled 


Quick and Easy °°? ‘iest"" 

ry the Hoslat 1. 
Pulls an acre a day. It doubles land values. Enables you to 
grow crops instead of paying taxes on land that yields nothing. 


HERCULES 


More power than a tractor. 60 per cent lighter, 
400 per cent stronger than cast fron puller. 30 
days’ tree trial. 3-year guarantee to replace, 
free, ai! castings that break from any cause 
whatever. Double safety ratchets insure safe- 
ty to men and team. Accurate turning means 
light draft. Mail postal for free book show- 
ing photos and letters from owners. Tells 
ow to turn stump land into big 
money. Special me eeney price proposition will 
interest you. 
H RCULES: MFG, CO., 180 —17th &t. 
Centerville, lowa 
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Are You a Farmer? 


Then Why GUESS When You Can KNOW ? 
THE DIXIE GIANT FERTILIZER MIXER 


settles the problem of properly mil 
ing and screening fertilizers, Yoo | 
are in position to KNOW the truth | 
and are not GUESSING at it. 4 
You have been buying TONS of 
fertilizer, but—You have been 
receiving POUNDS of planttood 
The difference is in the filler, which’ 
is composed of worthless sap 
cinders, etc. This fact sticks out | 
tike a sore thumb:—To Get 
est Results At Least Cost You Must. 
Mix Your Own Fertilizer. This can 
orly be dove satisfactorily by our: 
MIXIE GIANT FERTILIZER MIX. 
ER, the cst of which is wituin the: 
re ch of eny fermer. 

Different soils require diff. rent | 
fe tuhzec, tha plants must get theje | 
we portionate smuntof plant f od 
tharisa avirg of time over tug’ 
- ow hand process, there is a great 
di f rence in the Quality as weil ag 
to. Quauti y. These are « few ofthe | 

rcasons y hy this machine has met. 
with success. One of tbe leading planters of this State claims a saving of $6.00 per tow, 
Now is the time to mix your fertilizer for grain. 1 

Get our combination Seed and Fertilizer Distributer, which dri ls wheat, oats and smal” 
grain of all kinds on open furrow plsn and fertilizes at the same time. 








































The machine will be exhibited at North and South Carolina, 
Alabama and Georgia fairs. Be sure to see the demonstration. 


Carmical Manufacturing Co, Union City, Ga, 


Manutacturers of Agricultural Implements With Verit. 

























*“*HUSTLER”’ SAW MILLS—HUSTLE. 
Are ae t sonatas, fast cutters and durable. No 
other so many labor 
and E ooo oe ing devices, no 
extra charge either. Listen, 
SteelLinedCar riage, Steel 
Head Blocks 
with Duplex 

™ Dogs, Taper 

; Knees 


We Want aMan, 


IN YOUR VICINITY 
To show every telephone user our 
“‘NO RISK’? seine 





























01 gare money. Write today 
for our free book and splendid proposition. Do it n 


W. E. MONBY TELEPHONE CUT OUT C0422 LOCUST ST., DES MOINES. OWA | ye eceder. Setme Cable Drive 
and Automatic Off-Set ts 


Our advertisers are guaranteed to | the Log. Low prices. We al 
build Log Beam Mills, Mounted 
do as they agree, if you mention The | Mills Planners.and Matchers,Swing 


Progressive Farmer when writing | S#ws. Edgers, etc. Catalogue No. 
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ALLOWAY 


,IS DETERMINED 


PLACE 10 ENGINES IN E 
TOWNSHP IN THE NEXT SIX MON 


| Ba 3 me tell you what this means. It means that the first tenm@ 
from your township, who answer this announcement, will 
proposition, in the engine they need, as good as a gift from $25.00 
$300.00 according to the size wanted. J 
If you want a small engine—for pumping, etc.—this propos 
will be like a gift of $25.00 to $40.00 in cash. If you need a lap 
size—as much as 28 h. p.—my proposition is as good as 
cash in your pocket. 

; Why donate from $25.00 to $300.00 extra when you buy 
engine direct? Why hand out this money to dealers and jobbers when my proposil 
will enable you, if you're one of the first ten in your township to write, to pocket 
entire amount yourself. My advice is—be one of the first ten. 

It doesn’t matter what you need the power for— 


Pumping-Irrigation-Silo Fillin 


threshing or general farm work. ‘There is a Galloway to fit and it will do the wo 
well or better than any other, or back comes the engine and back goes your money. 
know what that means. Such an offer would be absurd if there was a single engin 
the market at any price that could beat mine in work, convenience, simplicity, ecom 
or durability and quality. G 


I’m making this offer—this sacrifice of profit to insure ten satisfied cus- 
tomers in every neighborhood within the next six months. ‘Those ten will 
send me scores more from everywhere. When those engines get placed, this 
country will know the truth about Galloway engines and Galloway value. 
Then the people can turn a deaf ear, once for all, on the ridiculous arguments 
cooked up by those who sell on the old many-profits system, and compel 
the buyer to donate from $25.00 to $300.00 to them. Remember—my factory 
capacity is doubled now—there are new low prices all down the line, on highest 
possible quality. No manufacturer in the world can make a higher page 
engine at any price. Don’t let them fool you by quality talk as excuses for high 
prices. If I sold the same way they do I’d have to get the same high prices. 

Write me quick for Free Book and get my, “first 10 men” J3 
offer. Don’t delay aday. “Get on the “First 10 list.” Address —— 


WM. GALLOWAY CO., 675 Galloway Station, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


1%, H.P. 























































The New Galloway 
Boss of The 
















Yhe improved Red Ripper 
— Hay Press 








The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over thé 3 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automati : 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales 
and ischeap. Write us for prices and easy terms. ¥ 


x» SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 













Box 98, Ocilla, Ga. 






















Booklet on Guaranteed to t thresh Cow. fous and Wolo for Fm 
It shows illustrations of plai orru reak over two per cen 
B gated tanks, big tanks and little tanks, | 1UStr ates Pra giving in ¢ in véetall oe 





round, square, oblong, tapering—any | Of power, t & Fo the a neal 


mam kind of a tank you need, made to your Al resh Ww at et 

™ order. Also underground stora: 90 th es, Oats ny gy 

line tanks. All our American teats ave and Sorghum. Write us today BER | 
KOGER PEA & BEAN 1HRES 


made from Rust Resisting American In- 
Morristown, Tenn 





got Tron to last a lifetime. Tell us about your needs and send 
tor Tank Booklet W Prices seasonable. 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., Atlanta, Ga, 










